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THE bas-relief of the young Queen of 
The Netherlands, here reproduced for 
the first time, is the work of Mr. Henry 
Hudson Kitson. Mr. Kitson made his 
studies for the portrait from life when 
he was last in Holland. He is at pres- 
ent living in Boston, where he and his 
wife, who is also a sculptor, have a 
studio together. Since his return to 
the United States, Mr. Kitson has 
made a number of statues to celebrate 
certain famous incidents in American 


history. 
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The death of Mr. Frank R. Stockton 
was a shock to the general public more, 
perhaps, than to his intimate friends. 
Although Mr. Stockton has been about 
as usual all winter, and was full of 
energy and spirit, he looked very 
badly. To those of us who had not 
seen him since last winter his appear- 
ance was a shock; and yet to talk with 
him he was his same old self, cheerful, 
optimistic, and full of plans for future 
work. Mr. Stockton did most of his 
work in the summer at his home in 
West Virginia, and in the winter he 
came to New York and lived in a hotel 
so that he would have little to do but 
see his friends. As he had hosts of 
them, his time was fully occupied.. 





It is not as the author of ‘‘The Late 
Mrs. Null,’’ ‘‘The Vizier of the Two- 
Horned Alexander,’’ or ‘‘Kate Bon- 
net,’’ that Mr. Stockton will be known 
to posterity, but as the creator of Po- 
mona in “‘Rudder Grange’’ and the 
inventor of that unsolved conundrum 
‘*The Lady orthe Tiger?’ Judging by 
his appearance, Mr. Stockton was the 
last man to be suspected of being a hu- 
morist. He hada grave, serious face in 
repose, but when lighted up by a smile 
there was a twinkle in his eye that be- 
trayed his calling. He never smiled 
when he told an amusing story. His so- 
lemnity then was more than half the fun. 


The ‘‘Confessions of a Wife,’’ now 
running in the Century Magazine, is 
attracting more attention than any 
serial that magazine has published since 
‘‘The Bread Winners.”” The name 
given as that of the author is Mary 
Adams, but that, I believe, is only a 
pen-name. No one in the Century 
office, with the possible exception of 
the editor, knows who Mary Adams is; 
and he has to conceal his knowledge 
and carry on all his correspondence 
with the author through a lawyer. It 
is a foregone conclusion that ‘*Confes- 
sions of a Wife’’ as a book will have 
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an enormous sale. If the story were 
not so well told as it is, the title would 
be sufficient to sell it. 


In another column there is an article 
on the late Bret Harte by Mr. Lionel 
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sort of affection that Dickens aroused 
was aroused for Mr. Harte by his stories 
of Western life. The last time I was in 
London Mr. Harte came to see me at 
my hotel, and just before I sailed for 
home I had the pleasure of dining with 


THE LATE BRET HARTE 
(After a photograph taken by Sarony in 1873) 


Strachey, who writes from personal 
knowledge as well as sincere apprecia- 
tion. I think that I was one of the 
first persons in the East to know Mr. 
Harte. When he came to New York 
on his way to Boston to become the 
editor of Every Saturday, he was a fre- 
quent visitor at my home. I shall 
never forget the keen enjoyment I felt 
in meeting with a man whose literary 
work I had delighted in as I did in the 
stories of Bret Harte. We used to 
wait for the appearance of his stories 
as in older times we waited for Dick- 
ens’s Christmas stories, and the same 


him. We talked over old times, and I 
found him just the same unaffected, 
unspoiled, genial gentleman that he 
was when I met him fresh from the 
Pacific coast. The earlier of these 
two portraits was taken in 1873; the 
other was, I believe, among the most 
recent. 


o> 7 3 
“‘Elizabeth,”’ the creator of the Ger- 
man Garden, is said to be writing a 
book describing the Baltic islands and 


fishing towns. Solongas‘‘ Elizabeth” 
is going to give us a new book, we 
don’t care what she writes about. It 
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is not so much the subject as the style 
that we admire in this writer. What an 
irruption of Elizabeths she has brought 
upon us! Everyone who writes anony- 
mously writes as an Elizabeth. We 
have had so much of the name that 
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the F. A. Stokes Co. The title of 
Miss Robins’s book, “‘The Magnetic 
North,’’ was inspired, no doubt, by 
her recent visit to Cape Nome. Her 
experiences in that rough country must 
have been thrilling. They came near 


THE LATE BRET HARTE 
(From a recent photograph by The London Stereoscopic Co.) 


we could almost wish it had never ex- 
isted. But there is one consolation: 
when all the other Elizabeths are for- 
gotten, she of the German Garden will 
be remembered. 


2 

There is another Elizabeth who will 
be remembered, but Elizabeth is her 
own name; she did not take it because 
another woman had made it successful. 
This is Miss Elizabeth Robins, the 
author of ‘‘The Open Question,” who 
will soon publish a new book through 


being her death, for she was ill for 
many months after her return. Now, 
however, she is well and strong, and 
besides being engaged in literary work 
is playing an important part in Mr. 
Phillips’s ‘‘Paolo and Francesca’’ at 
the St. James’s Theatre in London. 


The world in general, as well as the 
world of letters, was horrified at the 
tragedy of Paul Leicester Ford’s death. 
It is only charitable to believe that his 
brother Malcom, who murdered him, 
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was insane. His family think so, and 
their view of his condition should be 
accepted by the outside public. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Ford had virtu- 
ally completed a novel which he con- 
sidered the most important that he had 
ever written. As far as I know, he had 
not arranged definitely for its publica- 
tion. Astory by Mr. Ford will appear 
in the July Century,andI dare say other 
stories and articles of his will appear 
in other periodicals from time to time, 
for he was a prolific writer and sold for 
the highest prices everything that came 
from his pen. The story of his life 
would be as interesting as any novel 
he ever wrote. 
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Mr. Andrew Lang has just celebrated 
his fifty-eighth birthday. Many poems 
and other tributes were hurled at the 
head of Mr. Lang on this occasion, and 
among others a poem printed originally 
in 1888, when he had been appointed 
Gifford Lecturer at St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, was revived. When this poem 
first appeared it was over a pen-name. 
Now it is acknowledged to have been 
written by Lord Archibald Campbell, 
brother and heir presumptive to the 
Duke of Argyll: 


Oh, Andrew, man, St. Andrew’s, man, 
Is a’ the warld to thee: 
In London fogs your cheeks are wan, 
Be aff, man, to the lee, 
Wi’ niblick, cleek, and driver, man— 
Oh, Andrew, man, St. Andrew’s man— 
Man, here ’s a health to thee. 
Professor here, Professor there, 
Ye’re Andrew Lang to me. 
Weel fill ye the Professor’s chair 
Wi’ learned lore, and yet, methinks, 
I ken richt weel yer heart ’s no there— 
It’s yonder ower the Links. 
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Mr. Lang’s first book was ‘‘ Ballads 
and Lyrics of Old France,’ published 
in 1872. Of this there were only five 
hundred copies printed, and it is said 
that it took thirteen years to sell these 
five hundred. The book is now marked 
in dealers’ catalogues as ‘‘scarce’’ and 
fetches a high price. 
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The Century Co., by an arrangement 
with Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
has taken over Miss Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick’s two novels, ‘‘The Con- 
founding of Camelia’’ and ‘‘The Dull 
Miss Archinard,” and issues them uni- 
formly with her new book, ‘‘The Res- 
cue.” Miss Sedgwick was born at 
Englewood, N. J., and is still in her 
twenties. For several years she studied 
art in Paris, and while studying she 
had such a strong bent for literature 
that, like Charlotte Bronté, she was 
always writing: in fact, she wrote novel 
after novel for the pleasure of doing it, 
and for the amusement of her two sis- 
ters and family, illustrating the text 
and afterwards consigning the whole 




















to the flames. ‘The Dull Miss Archi- 


nard,’’ her first published novel, was 


written in this way, simply for the 
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She 
was only twenty-two or twenty-three 
when she wrote this remarkable story. 


manuscript.and brought it out. 
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MISS ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


family amusement. Fortunately it was 
not consigned to the fire; some friend 
having spoken of the story to an Eng- 
lish publisher, the latter sent for the 


This was followed by ‘The Confound- 
ing of Camelia,’’ which was also pub- 


lished both in England and America; 
then she wrote ‘‘The Rescue.” 


The 
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MRS. LOUISE LEE ANDREWS BACON 


Century Magazine has still an unpub- 
lished short serial by her which will ap- 
pear before long. 
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Mrs. Louise Lee Andrews Bacon 
was born in Baltimore, Md., November 
29, 1861. She was the daughter of R. 
Snowden Andrews, a civil engineer, 
and a colonel in the Confederate Army. 
She was educated privately, and as a 
child she travelled widely, living for 
some time in France and in Mexico. 
She married Henry Bacon, an artist, 
who was one of the first American 
pupils to enter L’Ecoledes Beaux-Arts. 
The Bacons have lived for some years 
in Europe—in Paris, and at present live 
in Chelsea, London. They spend their 
winters in Egypt. Mrs. Bacon’s recent 
book, ‘‘Our House-boat on the Nile,” 


is a result of some of their experiences, 
and is illustrated in color from water- 
color sketches by Mr. Bacon. 
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Mr. F. J. Furnivall has found a 
mare’s nest and he is making the most 
of it. He insists upon it—and there is 
no special reason why it should not be 
true—that one of Robert Browning’s 
four known ancestors was a footman 
and butler in the family of Sir John 
Bankes, of Corfe Castle. Mr. Furni- 
vall fairly chortles in his joy at this dis- 
covery. He says that Mr. Gosse and 
others have tried to suppress the awful 
fact, but that he, Furnivall, does not 
intend that it shall be suppressed. He 
says that it was well known at the 
office of the “‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,” and that the late George 
Smith had his joke about it with a 
friend of Furnivall’s. He insists that 
the “‘suppression of the worthy foot- 
man should not have been allowed. 
For if this kind of thing is connived at 
in one case, for the sake of the con- 
temptible vanity of successors, readers 
cannot help asking in how many other 
cases it has gone on, and unjust sus- 
picion will be aroused."’ 
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Mr. Furnivall not only _berates 
Browning for having failed to flaunt 
his footman ancestor in the face of the 
public, but he gives Mr. Gosse a drub- 
bing for having suppressed the fact in 
his article on Browning in the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’’ Mr. 
Furnivall takes a very patronizing atti- 
tude toward the dead poet and speaks 
of ‘‘my favorite Browning ancestor, the 
footman’”’; and again asks: ‘‘ Will any 
one subscribe to put up a brass to the 
footman founder of the Browning 
family in Pentridge Church?” Mr. 
Furnivall fairly gloats over what he 
considers his great discovery, and he 
seems to feel overjoyed that he is telling 
something that might have annoyed 
Browning. But I doubt if Browning 
would be annoyed by the fact, though 
he might be annoyed at Mr. Furnivall’s 
offensive tone in exploiting it. The 
only shame in having a _ footman 
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ancestor is in being ashamed of it. I 
would much rather have had a footman 
among my progenitors than a man who 
was ungentlemanly enough to taunt me 
with the fact. 
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his book, they would have made a good 
bargain; but I doubt if Mr. Major 
would have sold out for any such sum. 
The late George Du Maurier sold ‘‘ The 
Martian” for fifty thousand dollars, 


MR. CHARLES MAJOR 
(From his latest photograph.) 


All sorts of stories are told to account 
for Mr. Charles Major’s change of pub- 
lisher. There is only one true story, 
and that is that he thought he would 
make more money through Messrs. 
Macmillan. It is said that this firm 
recently paid him fifty thousand dollars 
advance royalties. If they paid him 
fifty thousand dollars for all rights on 


and it was well for him that he did; but 
it was not so well for Messrs. Harper. 
*‘Dorothy Vernon”’ is likely to sell as 
many copies, if not more, than “When 
Knighthood was in Flower’’; not be- 
cause it is a better book, but because 
it has the advantage of the advertising 


that ‘‘ Knighthood ” has given it. And 
much of this advertising has come 








MR. AND MRS. TROY KINNEY 
(Popularly known as “ The Kinneys’’) 


through Miss Marlowe’s charming per- 
formance in the play. 
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An odd little Chicago firm is respon- 
sible for the elaborate illustrations in 
Miss Liljencrantz’s ‘‘Thrall of Leif 
the Lucky.” It is a firm matrimonial 
as well as artistic,—‘*‘ The Kinneys,’’— 
having its being on the tenth floor of 
the building that shelters the principal 
artistic activities of the city by the lake. 
Here the young couple have worked 
indefatigably on theatrical decorations, 
posters, pictorial and even sculptural 
advertisements, and illustration that 
has finally made its mark. The entire 
output is signed by ‘‘The Kinneys,”’ 
and their respective shares in it appear 
as one and indivisible as the French 
Republic. Does the wife-partner plan 
and the husband-partner execute, or 
vice versa? No, they do both to- 
gether. Does Margaret draw the 
figures and Troy the _ landscapes 
or architecture? No, they do both 
together. 

Together they studied and manu- 
factured early Scandinavian cos- 
tumes for this Viking romance; 
together they rusticated in a purely 
Norwegian settlement on a sand- 
spit running out into Lake Mich- 
igan, where they found models 
of the desired type and posed 


them on the dunes or in the 
beach-grass or under ‘the pines. 
Together they designed initials 


in the style of Norse carvings and 
needlework and. executed them in 
the manner of rude old wood- 


cuts. 
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Mrs. 
and contributed both portraits and 


Kinney has studied in Paris 


landscapes to many exhibitions. Mr. 
Kinney, I think, has never been to 
Europe and is a pure Chicago prod- 
uct. Just now they are engaged on 
the pictures for an historical romance 
of Spain and the Netherlands, and 
they show with pride the first costume 
finished for them by the meek seam- 
stress who carries out ‘‘The Kinneys’”’ 
somewhat astonishing orders, a figured 
gold-colored doublet with puffings of 
rose and linings of apple green. 
“Colors that fairly sing!" they say in 
chorus. There is always something 
doing in ‘‘The Kinneys’ ”’ little room, 
looking down on the limitless expanse 
of blue tossing lake below—but who 
does it, where the work of one ends 
and the other begins, no one can tell, 
not they themselves. An exhibition 
of the illustrations made for the 
‘Thrall of Leif the Lucky ’’ was held 
recently at Brentano’s. 
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Like many other popular writers, Mr. 
George Ade has theatrical leanings. 
Fortunately, instead of dramatizing 
**Fables in Slang,’’ he has had the 
happy thought of writing directly for 
the stage, and laying his scene in our 
new Philippine possessions. His comic 
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INITIAL FOR THE ‘THRALL OF LEIF THE LUCKY” 
(Designed by ‘* The Kinneys”’) 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MRS. WHARTON 
(A review of “The Valley of Decision” by Miss Aline Gorren appears on page 541) 
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opera, ‘‘Ki-Ram, Sultan of Sulu,’’ 
writes a correspondent, ‘‘is now in the 
third month of its run in Chicago, 
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remarkable administration of the island 
of Guam. By what process of benevo- 
lent assimilation can a slave-holding, 


MR. GEORGE ADE 
(His latest and best portrait) 


whence it will eventually proceed to 
New York. Mr. Ade has certainly hit 
upon the drollest episode to be found 
in our historical records, with the pos- 
sible exception of Lieutenant Leary’s 


polygamous Malay ruler become an 
American citizen? Such a theme 
needs few elaborations to make a bur- 
lesque, with its setting of tropical 
scenery, its chorus of dusky harem 
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beauties on one side and of susceptible 
khaki-clad soldiers on the other. 
Naturally Mr. Ade adds a few to the 
existing incongruities. Besides regu- 
lars and volunteers, Filipinos, Moros, 
and Yankee tars, he introduces a hus- 
tling advance agent of the trade that is 
to come and a strong-minded woman 
lawyer, who legislates for the bewil- 
dered natives according to the statutes 
of the State of Arkansas. A courier 
from Washington announces that the 
Constitution follows the flag only on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
A noticeable thing in the opera is that 
the author of ‘Artie,’ ‘Pink Marsh,’ 
and the two sets of ‘Fables,’ entirely 
avoids slang.”’ 
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Mr. John T. McCutcheon, who de- 
signed the costumes for ‘‘Ki-Ram, 
Sultan of Sulu,’’ writes the same corre- 
spondent, ‘‘has an enviable record as a 
cartoonist and perhaps an even more 
enviable one as a friend. He and Mr. 
Ade have been chums since boyhood 
days. They came up from Indiana 


together, were classmates in college, 
and joined the staff of the Chicago 
Record together, Mr. Ade soon becom- 


ing the ‘‘star’’ reporter, and Mr. 
McCutcheon making his first hit with 
pictures for his friend’s column, ‘Stories 
of the Streets and of the Town.” After- 
wards he illustrated Ade’s first book. 
Then they made a European trip to- 
gether, writing and illustrating as they 
went. Next came the first Bryan and 
McKinley Presidential campaign, in 
which McCutcheon’s political cartoons 
were much noticed. Later he applied 
for a year’s leave of absence and started 
on a tour round the world. He ob- 
tained permission from the Govern- 
ment to go on the McCullough, then 
starting for the East, but by the time 
they reached Hong-Kong war with 
Spain had been declared and United 
States ships were ordered to leave that 
neutral port. The McCullough tagged 
along after Dewey to Manila, and Mc- 
Cutcheon was one of the few newspaper 
men who actually witnessed the won- 
derful victory in the bay. That post- 
poned his holiday for two years more. 


Photo by 
MR. JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 
(War correspondent and cartoonist) 


On cabled orders from his paper he 
acted as its war correspondent and 
“*special artist at the front ’’ combined. 
He found time to contribute some 
clever Filipino sketches to Harper's 
Weekly and other periodicals before 
returning to America. His latest car- 
toons in the Record-Herald deal with 
Prince Henry of Prussia’s strenuous 
American tour, burlesquing his recep- 
tion in different American cities. The 
originals of these are now in Prince 
Henry’s possession. Mr.McCutcheon’s 
designs for costumes of this Filipino 
opera are based on studies made in the 
islands, where he even drew from life a 
portrait of the Sultan of Sulu himself.”’ 


2 

It is rumored that Mrs. Craigie is to 
write the authorized biography of Lord 
Beaconsfield. It has also been said 
that she is undecided about undertak- 
ing the task, for it is no slight one. 
Lord Rowton, who was Disraeli’s secre- 
tary, has spent years in accumulating 
material. Mrs. Craigie is a great ad- 
mirer of Beaconsfield, and it was un- 
doubtedly her appreciation of him in 
the ‘‘School for Saints’’ that led Lord 
Rowton to ask her to write the book. 
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Dr. Richard Burton, poet, essayist, 
and professor of literature, has suc- 
ceeded the late Elbridge T. Brooks as 
literary adviser to the Lothrop Com- 
pany. It is rumored, by the way, that 
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has lived a most interesting life, and is 
a most interesting man. He is a good 
writer, as well as a good speaker, and 
his reminiscences should make a most 
attractive volume. 
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ENTERTAINING PRINCE HENRY—“ TEN MINUTES IN ST. LOUIS” 
(Drawn for the Chicago Record-Herald by Mr. John T. McCutcheon) 


this firm is soon to have its headquarters 
in New York. 


7 7 
It is said that the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler has written his reminiscences, 
the publication of which has been ar- 
ranged for with a well-known Fifth 


Avenue firm of publishers. Dr. Cuyler 


Turn about is only fair play. Mr. 
Max Beerbohm has caricatured every- 
one who has come within reach of his 
pencil; now he can see for himself how 
it feels to be the subject of the carica- 
turist. Noone denies that Mr. Beer- 
bohm is a man of brains, but if all that 
vast dome is filled with gray matter he 





A CARICATURIST CARICATURED—MR. MAX BEERBOHM AS SEEN BY “SIC” 
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should have enough to share with his 
friends. Not even Daniel Webster 
looked more wise from his eyebrows up. 
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be going too far to say that there will 
be no review copies of these books sent 
out. 


MR. JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, WHO HAS JUST WRITTEN THE INDIANAPOLIS SOLDIERS’ 
MONUMENT DEDICATORY POEM 


(After the portrait by Mr. T. C, Steele. 


It is claimed that the Bible to be is- 
sued from the Doves Press at Hammer- 
smith will be the most beautiful of 
modern times. It will be printed in 
five volumes, each volume to cost three 
guineas, and there will be only five 
hundred copies printed. It would not 


See page 499) 


It is suggested that, in view of the 
meat trust, meatless dinners be insti- 
tuted. This would go hard with some, 
particularly with Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford, who lives almost entirely upon 


meat and seldom eats vegetables. But 
there are others, like Dr. Johnson, who 
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would not find it a serious deprivation, 
particularly Scotchmen, who are said 
to cultivate literature on a little oat- 
meal. When one considers that the 
Italian laborers who work in our sub- 
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Elder & Shepard of San Francisco. 
I reproduce one of Mr. Irwin's quat- 
rains, also one of Mr. Burgess’s illus- 
trations. I do not quite like the idea 
of fooling with the Rubdiydt, but I 

















POSTER PORTRAIT OF MR. WALLACE IRWIN 
By Mr. Gelett Burgess 


ways and do the most of the hard work 
in building railroads eat a bit of bread 
and cheese for their midday meal, and 
a dish of spaghetti for their dinner, it 
does not seem to be proved that meat 
is necessary to strength. 


2 
Mr. Wallace Irwin, author of ‘‘The 
Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum,’ has 
written ‘‘The Rubdiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam, Jr.,’’ which is illustrated by Ge- 
lett Burgess, and published by Messrs. 


confess that I have smiled over some 


of Mr. Irwin’s grotesque parodies. 
For example this, of one of the most 
noted quatrains: - : 


A Grand Piano underneath the Bough, 

A Gramophone, a Chinese Gong, and Thou 
Trying to sing an Anthem off the Key— 
Oh, Paradise were Wilderness enow ! 


2 


Mark Twain, who has been living all 
winter in the W. H. Appleton house at 
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Riverdale,—which house, by the way, 
has been recently purchased by Mr. 
Frank Munsey,—has bought a home of 
his own at Tarrytown. The experi- 
ences of dwellers along the Hudson 
with burglars has apparently not fright- 
ened Mr. Clemens away from that 
beautiful neighborhood. His new 
home is being remodelled by Mr. John 
Howells, the son of the novelist, who 
is an architect of no mean ability. 
2 

It is rumored that we are to have a 
magazine exclusively for women, and 
this is announced as something new. 
Perhaps the plan upon which 77ruth is 
to be run is new, but if Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, The Gentlewoman, Har- 
per’s Bazar, and a score of others that 
I could name are not women’s maga- 
zines, what arethey? 7Zruth has passed 
through various stages since its incep- 
tion. It has been all sorts and con- 
ditions of things, and latterly has been 
published by a firm of lithograph 
printers, more, I imagine, to show the 
quality of their work than for any other 
reason. Now it is said that they are 
going to allow a committee of women 
to edit it in the ‘higher interests of 
women.” TJruth will continue to be 
the name, with the addition of Zhe 
Woman's Forum as a subtitle. It is, 
I imagine from the suggestion of its 
intentions that I have seen, intended 
to be the mouthpiece of women’s clubs 
and other organizations. It will be in- 
teresting to watch its career. 
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Miss Sarah A. Tooley, who seems 
to be a favorite biographer of queens, 
has written a life of Queen Alexandra. 
Miss Tooley must be a woman of great 
tact to be able to write the life of a 
living queen without giving offence to 
the subject of her biography or to 
its subject’s subjects. In her life of 
Queen Alexandra she tells us many 
anecdotes to illustrate what Mr. Bok 
would call the ‘‘human side’’ of the 
Queen. For instance: 


During a visit paid by her in 1888 with the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Denmark, the 
Princess of Wales, after inspecting every part of 
the Home for Scandinavian Sailors, said to Mrs. 
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Melin, the superintendent, ‘‘I should like to see 
the kitchen.” It was dinner-time, and the cook 
was frying fish, ‘‘I can cook fish,” said the 
Princess ; ‘‘ let me show you if I cannot”; and 
going up to the cooking range she deftly used the 
culinary instrument and turned the fish in the pan 
until they were the requisite brown. The cook 
looked none too well pleased at ‘‘ ladies in the 
kitchen,” but when, as the visitors turned to leave, 
Mrs. Melin whispered to her, ‘‘ It is the Princess 
of Wales who has fried the fish,’’ the woman 
dropped the dish from her hand on the floor and re- 
mained speechless with astonishment, at which the 
Princess enjoyed a hearty laugh. 


Princess Alexandra’s first disillusion- 
ment in England came to her with the 
stern refusal of her royal mother-in-law 
to lift a finger on behalf of the Danes 
in their unequal struggle with the lead- 
ing German Powers for the sovereignty 
of the Elbe Duchies. 


Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. announce 
a third series of ‘‘Cap and Gown,”’ 
edited by R. L. Paget. Among the 
verses is ‘‘ Arma Virumque,’’ by Harold 
Kellock, Columbia University. 


I like the gentle oc-to-pus, 

Because he’s such a funny cuss ; 

His eyes jut out like bar-na-cles, 

Or little half-grown mussel shells ; 

And though he boasts no other charms, 

The creature has a hundred arms— 

So here with Maisie ’neath the tree 

I fain the oc-to-pus would be! . 

2 
For the limited edition of Mon- 

taigne’s Essays which Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. will publish, the 
Florio translation is the one selected. 
The work will comprise three folio 
volumes. Each volume will contain a 
frontispiece portrait of Montaigne, the 
one for the first volume being after 
Fiquet. The frontispieces, decorative 
title-pages, and initial letters will all be 
engraved on wood, and in the bibliog- 
raphy to appear at the end of Volume 
III. there will be fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of title-pages and other interest- 
ing material from famous old editions. 
The type, to be known as the Mon- 
taigne, has not yet appeared in any 
publication; it is large and bold, mod- 
elled upon a typeecut by a fifteenth- 
century French engraver. 
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THE SOLDIER 


MONUMENT DEDICATION, INDIANAPOLIS,* MAY 15, 1902 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


THE SOLDIER!—wmeek the title, yet divine: 
Therefore with reverence, as with wild acclaim, 
We fain would honor in exalted line 
The glorious lineage of the glorious name; 
The Soldier.—Lo, he ever was, and 1s, 
Our Country’s high custodian, by right 
Of patriot blood that brims that heart of his 
With fiercest love, yet honor infinite. 


The Soldier—within whose inviolate care 

The Nation takes repose,—her inmost fane 
Of Freedom ever has its guardian there, 

As has her forts and fleets on land and main: 
The heavenward banner, as its ripples stream 

In happy winds, or float in languid flow, 
Through silken meshes ever sifts the gleam 

Of sunshine on its sentinel below. 


The Soldier!—-Why, the very utterance 
Is music—as of rallying bugles, blent 
With blur of drums and cymbals and the chants 
Oj battle-hymns that shake the continent— 
The thunder-chorus of a world is stirred 
To awful universal jubilee,— 
Yet ever through it, pure and sweet, are heard 
The prayers of Womanhood and Infancy. 


Even as a fateful tempest sudden loosed 
Upon our senses, so our thoughts are blown 
Back where The Soldier battled, nor refused 
A grave all nameless in a clime unknown.— 
The Soldier—though, perchance, worn, old, and gray; 
The Soldier—though, perchance, the merest lad,— 
The Soldier—though he gave his life away, 
Hearing the shout of ‘ Victory,” was glad— 


* Copyright, 1902, by Fames Whitcomb Riley. 
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Aye, glad and grateful, that in such a cause 
His veins were drained at Freedom’s holy shrine— 
Rechristening the land—as first it was,— 
His blood poured thus in sacramental sign 
Of new baptism of the hallowed name 
‘““My Country” —now on every lip onee more 
And blest of God with still enduring fame.— 
This thought even then The Soldier gloried o'er. 


The dying eyes upraised in rapture there,— 
As, haply, he remembered how a breeze 
Once swept his boyish brow and tossed his hair 
Under the fresh bloom of the orchard-trees— 
When his heart hurried, in some wistful haste 
Of ecstasy, and his quick breath was wild 
And balmy-sharp and chilly-sweet to taste,— 
And he towered godlike, though a trembling child. 


Again, through luminous mists, he saw the skies’ 
Far fields white-tented; and in gray and blue 
And dazzling gold, he saw vast armies rise 
And fuse in fire—from which, in swiftest view, 
The Old Flag soared, and friend and foe as one 
Blent in an instant’s vivid mirage—then 
The eyes closed smiling on the smiling sun 
That changed the seer to a child again.— 


And, even so, The Soldier slept.—Our own!— 
The Soldier of our plaudits, flowers, and tears,— 
O this memorial of bronze and stone— 
His love shall outlast this a thousand years! 
Yet, as the towering symbol bids us do,— 
With soul saluting, as salutes the hand, 
We answer as The Soldier answered to 
The Captain’s high command. 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S literary 
“‘affair’’ with Alexander Hamilton 
should, I think, renew the gayety of 
Bohemia, if it does not in some degree 
stir the surface of conventional ethics. 

Her book, ‘* The Conqueror,” * has an 
emotional quality very apt to be over- 
looked, if not avoided, by the persons 
who take their literature too seriously. 
That merit consists in the facile dis- 
lodgment of a modern notion that there 
is no gender in genius. In asserting 
her thesis she has asserted her sex, the 
discreet lines of which were fast disap- 
pearing in androgynous fiction. 

It requires a distinct order, not alone 
of genius, but of organization, to say 
at this time of day, as the author of 
“‘The Conqueror” has said, that 
Thomas Jefferson is the most despica- 
ble character in history. No mere man 
could have achieved this judgment, 
when removed from the political sham- 
bles to the cool deliberation of letters. 
He would have puttered and weighed 
with his avoirdupois intellect the many 
disturbing relativities and cross-lights, 
and it never would have occurred to 
him to offset the hideousness of Jeffer- 
son by putting Alexander Hamilton in 
spangles. 

If -you will allow me to dodge that 
capacious and convenient pigeonhole 
which: Professor Matthews has pro- 
vided for journalists and labelled “‘re- 
viewing,’’ and for the moment assert 
the inalienable right of all laymen to 
exercise an admiring criticism, I should 
like to point out in the interest of cur- 
rent literature what a special charm 
of unfaltering femininity lurks and 
bounces in this wonderful book. 

To come back by the mere turning 
of a few pages to the adorable quali- 
ties which in the natural woman pre- 
cede literature altogether and take no 
heed — qualities that piqued and in- 
flamed us in our salad days, when girls 
were girls and exercised the divine 
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right to love and hate and do inimitably 
just what they ‘‘darned pleased,’’ with- 
out our special wonder, so long as they 
remained girls,—is, or ought to be, a 
delightful privilege to a slightly ennuied 
sex like my own, still hampered and har- 
assed by imperatives and postulates. 

J.ooked at honestly, this is the charm 
of the book. It not only eradicates all 
the limitations of female genius, but it 
fixes anew the curbs and bounds of 
mere male writers. Do his best in his- 
torical studies or political economy, 
man must lack insouciance; that rav- 
ishing twitter of spontaneity and viva- 
cious heedlessness of emotion which 
lend a nimble and insistent irides- 
cence to ‘‘The Conqueror.” Always 
in the attempts to adjust the problems 
of history man has been unable to 
escape from the finite limitations of his 
sex. Whatever he may do in his per- 
sonal relations to men and women, he 
comes to his relations to history with 
a sneaking consciousness that he must 
face the responsibility of his words, 
and it is simply preposterous to look 
for insouciance in any such servitude 
of mind. 

In such a dilemma, whether the man 
has to meet the obdurate landlord or 
the incorrigible Thomas Jefferson, his 
preference for the vivacities will make 
him cry “Place aux dames!” atid send 
the woman of the house to do the in- 
terviewing. 

It is given only to the impulses to 
know that to be just and responsible is 
to be insufferably dull. We can easily 
imagine the mistake the late John 
Fiske would have made had he under- 
taken such a study as Alexander Ham- 
ilton offers. He would have displaced 
vivacity with veracity, and undertaken 
in his lumbering way to fix the status 
of that eminent man. What Gertrude 
Atherton does with an incomparable 
gayety of heart, is to fix her own 
status, and, if you are abreast of the 
contemporaneous methods, you will not 
think of Hamlet, but of Bernhardt. 
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It would be a great disappointment 
if not a great injustice to the historical 
debutante in “‘The Conqueror ’”’ to say 
that in the popular estimate of her 
book Alexander Hamilton’s profile is 
more conspicuous than her own, and 
it argues a singular lack of gallantry in 
her reviewers that they have not has- 
tened to assure her that this is not so. 
How even a reviewer can overlook the 
intent and the result when the author 
postulates herself at the first entrance 
is incredible. She comes promptly 
into the scene, working her eyes and 
her ethics, like the tragedy queen to 
forewarn us that she is not and cannot 
be the ingénue of the play. 


To expect [she says] a man of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s order of genius to keep faith with one woman 
for a lifetime would be as reasonable as to look 
for such genius without the transcendent passions 
which are its furnace. 


The genesis of genius once estab- 
lished in this cock-a-hoop manner, all 
the rest will be lively. 

When I read that passage I turned 
the book down and tried to think 
where I had encountered it before. I 
felt instinctively that, however tran- 
scendent and unique Alexander Ham- 
ilton might be, the author herself 
belonged to a group, and was falling 
into a category. Was the scintillant 
thought one of the pearls that Catherine 
of Russia had tried, like Cleopatra, to 
dissolve in her wine, or was it merely 
a pand@ct of the Du Barry’s escaping 
from the reticence of history, as Du 
Barry herself has recently escaped from 
the reticence of good taste. 

The more I tried to fix the maternity 
of this comprehensive thought, the 
more resolutely the advanced women 
of our era seemed to toss their heads 
and scowl at me,—even Sarah Grand, 
who occasionally sacrifices her shrewd- 
ness for her shrewishness, went silently 
and disdainfully by. - 

But what will not a little feminine 
persistence do. I rummaged and finally 
I came upon it in the North American 
Review in an article on the poet Shelley, 
written by Ouida. Here it is. You 
have my permission to read it aloud, 
after the ladies have left the room. 
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That society is arriving at the consciousness that 
for an ordinary woman to expect the monopoly of 
the existence of a man of genius is a crime of 
vanity and egotism so enormous that it cannot be 
accepted or imposed upon him. Therefore it is 
wholly out of date and unfitting to the times to see 
critics and authors discussing and embittering the 
memory of Shelley on account of his relations with 
women, 


Having struck this trail, in which the 
morals are almost as indistinct as the 
English, something told me that could 
I but follow-it far enough I should ar- 
rive at Corelli, and possibly at Aphra 
Behn herself. It was not the murmur 
of the advanced woman; 


It was an Abyssinian maid 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Arbora, 


But you will remind me that Ouida 
did not meddle with history, only with 
morality, and that it is desirable to 
differentiate the plunky plunks. 

You are quite right. The dulcimer 
is the same, but the strokes are not. 
Ouida lacked the breadth of treatment 
necessary to set political economy to 
rag time; besides, Ouida wears a dinky 
hat and standing collar and top-boots 
—in literature, and Gertrude Atherton 
is brave enough to take her umbrella 
ruffles over into statesmanship, and 
boldly proclaim: “‘I am not a Demo- 
crat. Iamarainy daisy.”” . . 

It is this that we are bound to ap- 
plaud. Genius, we can never forget, 
strikes out a new path for itself—and 
it is understood that in speaking of 
genius I allude to Atherton, not to 
Hamilton. 

In the matter of keeping a contract 
with one woman, Hamilton may or 
may not have been a genius, but he 
was not genius enough to write a pali- 
node defending his right to break such 
acontract. It is here that man, in his 
best estate, sinks to his ordained level. 
He can break the commandments, but 
he is so organized that he cannot eulo- 
gize his transgression. He lacks the 
intrepidity of true genius, and in being 
a slave to his passions is also, at other 
times, a mute bondsman to the conse- 
quences. 














Gertrude Atherton has the incom- 
parable bravery to set the unanswerable 
canons of sex ahead of the mandates 
of morality. There is, or was, an ordi- 
nance to the effect that we shall love 


our neighbor as ourselves. It unmis- 
takably means that we shall love all 
men. Theauthor of “‘The Conqueror” 
bars it at once with the primacy of 
femininity. A woman cannot love col- 
lectively, only consecutively. All men 
must give way toone man. Trite as 
this law is in life, it flames with a 
new authority in Atherton’s literature, 
where we are invited to observe that 
she cannot do justice to men, for she 
is too much occupied with a man. 
Reason as we may, such disenthral- 
ment as is here offered the observant 
eye ravishes with a reckless piquancy. 
We feel in this protean excursus some- 
thing of the irresistible charm of di- 
shevelled ardor, which does not weigh 
but worships. The very contradictions 
have a splendor of impulsive naiveté 
that defies appraisement. Having laid 
down the immutable law, that the god 
of her idolatry cannot be held to any 
moral responsibility, she proceeds with 
inimitable inconsequence to kick the 
late Thomas Jefferson down-stairs on 
account of his moral delinquency. 
Called to account for exhibiting more 
partiality than perspicacity, this is her 
answer: 


I never denied that Thomas Jefferson was a man 
of genius. I only spoke once of his dubious intel- 
lect. My quarrel was with his character, which is 
the most despicable in history. 


Can anything be more delicious than 
this? I never denied that Thomas 
Jefferson was a man of genius—except 
once. How mean you are! I hate 
him! 

That the author’s own postulate has 
now galloped out of sight entirely is 
of no consequence. The one burning 
fact that remains is that Thomas Jeffer- 
son was not and could not be admirable 
in any sense while Alexander Hamilton 
had the stage, and reason must adjust 
itself accordingly. 

‘I may have idolized Alexander 
Hamilton,” she poutingly says, ‘‘but, 
by heavens! I never idealized him.” 
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There is a fine touch of maternity in 
this, which condones coddling. ‘‘As I 
brought him up from babyhood,” she 
avows, ‘‘I should like to ask who should 
know him better.” 

Who indeed: The question is un- 
answerable—or rather, it answers itself, 
seeing that nobody has recognized 
anything in the offspring except the 
mother. But in that sense Alexander 
Hamilton is a distinct creation and by 
any other name would have smelled as 
sweet. 

One can now undefstand why Juliet’s 
historical study of the Montagues, 
stuffed with all the spices of rodomon- 
tade and hyperbole, will outlast Herod- 
otus himself, and we can in the abiding 
glow comprehend how the same idoliz- 
ing could not make a Romeo of Alex- 
ander Hamilton without introducing a 
bloody Tybalt into the tableau. If 
Hamilton is the god of the author’s 
idolatry, it follows naturally, in this 
feminine order of induction, that Jeffer- 
son will be the demon of her disparage- 
ment. To quiver and glow in this 
pristine enthusiasm, we must enter into 
it with our sympathies. Does not ex- 
ternal Nature herself gasp and stand 
amazed when Alexander Hamilton is 
born? Verily. The inorganic world 
gathers its bated breath for pzans at 
the annunciation. Sky and sea and 
forest and sunshine seem to know with 
molecular prescience that Juliet will 
cut him up into little bits and put a bit 
in every star. And what inanimate 
forces concede, the successive races of 
men will acknowledge. 

And why not, if, as the author un- 
equivocally declares, the present energy 
of the American people was generated 
by Hamilton. Weare given to under- 
stand that there is not a force in the 
agglomerate of vital commonwealths 
now arresting the world’s attention 
with prodigious verve and valor, that is 
not traceable to Alexander Hamilton’s 
entrance upon the scene. And, con- 


versely, there is not a danger, a dis- 
ease, or a disgrace potentially in the 
body politic, or lurking, mayhap, in 
the physical resources of the States, 
that does not owe its genesis to Jeffer- 
If Democracy took its cue from 


son. 
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Jefferson, so much the worse for De- 
mocracy. The one unpardonable sin 
of America has been that it did not 
whistle Jefferson, with his plebeian 
parentage, his sordid soul, and his filthy 
habits, down the back stairs at the start, 
and fall on its. collective knees to the 
patrician Hamilton. 

The splendor of this assumption 
dazzles and disarms judgment, and we 
cannot too heartily welcome back to 
popular literature those hoyden im- 
pulses and lightning generalizations 
which, in actual life, gave such a 
piquant zest to halcyon hours when 
women were girls and popular literature 
as yet was not. 

The royal privilege which enables an 
author to be both divinely irrational 
and humanly irritant at the same time 
is not conferred by art, but comes by 
nature. We concede the right as an 
endowment only to ingenuousness, and 
it is always a right which leaps to its 
its surface nerves, 
keeping well within its Olympian paces 
by being exhibitory without ever being 
exegetic. 

Thomas Jefferson, who had never 
been idolized by a romancer—only by a 
people — seems to have eluded, up to 
our time, the dainty compulsion of con- 
temporaneous sauciness, very much as 
**Nazareth,” up to our time, had eluded 
the sportiveness of a “Lamb’s Gambol.” 
It required a special gift to bring J effer- 
son within range of what George Eliot 
calls “those titesome observances which 
society labels pleasure.”’ 

But the special gift appeared. It 
did not exploit—it exposed. ‘‘It is 
the fate of all historic fictions,’’ says 
Atherton officially, ‘‘to be exposed,” 
and in this breathes the very spirit of 
contemporaneity. It is not only more 
facile, but it is more popular, to expose 
than to explain. 

Do you still ask why Thomas Jeffer- 
son should be exposed at this late day? 

‘* Because,” answers Insouciance, ‘‘he 
has plebeianized this country with such 
thoroughness that it is more uncom- 
fortable to live in than any kingdom of 
Europe,” and that answer triumphs 
with a seductive spite that is peripheral 
and perennial, 
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I hate Thomas Jefferson because he 
has interfered with my comfort. There 
are no Thomas Jeffersons in Austria 
or Spain or Russia. 

The immeasurable sauciness of this 
may not be American, but you cannot 
deny that it is amusing and imperial. 
The disagreeable national results of 
Thomas Jefferson’s existence could not 
have been come at ex Hibris. They 
are in our uncomfortable democratic 
environment, and so, with a new a 
postertority, we go backward with our 
pique until we find something to hang 
it on. 

Nor do we, as observant men, care to 
extract and count the hair-pins which 
our author has thrust into Thomas 
Jefferson’s record. It is enough for 
us to acknowledge that the romancer’s 
unerring sense of contrast and effect 
led her up against the statue of a 
Democratic Jove, and that she never 
could have shown so piquantly against 
the ‘‘great backward and abysm of 
time’’ as against that majestic and con- 
venient relief. Nor are we disposed to 
rob Alexander Hamilton of the lyco- 
podium which idolatry burns about his 
shadow. Rather, believe me, we are 
inclined, in the entrainement of it all, 
to lose sight of the statue and exult 
only in the evanescent and débraille 
flutter at its base. 

This mighty obelisk, like the shoul- 
ders of the Great Range, must consent 
to have the April mists pass between, 
to disturb and obscure with capricious 
sunshine and tears that which is rooted 
in the foundations of the world and is 
abiding. 

Malappropriateness, when well enam- 
elled, is in itself captivating, and just 
at a time when the country is about to 
spend a hundred millions to celebrate 
the crowning work of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s arduous Democracy,—the Loui- 
siana Purchase,—there is a possible 
sensation in being told that Thomas 
Jefferson is the most despicable man 
in history. There is a time for all 
things. 

If literature is to keep abreast of the 
free library, we myst have not temper- 
ance, but temperament—that ‘ineffable 
quality that-does not idealize, only 














idolizes. Then only shall we hear old 
Triton blow his wreathed horn, and, 
enswathed with the matchless ardor 
of irresponsibility, see renewed that 
mantic naiveté that once spoke in super- 
natural hysteria at Delphi and Dodona. 

Something in ‘‘The Conqueror’”’ 
blows vagrantly, and scented, if not 
from the Aigean, it may be from the 
boudoir. It may be Paphian, but it is 
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never pragmatic. It soothes and lulls 
while it irritates, and we fall into the 
Hellenic maunder with responsive 
croon, to find ourselves murmuring 
again that gloaming song of our classic 


_ babyhood : 


Musa, musz, 

The gods are at tea. 
Musz, musam, 
Eating raspberry jam. 


A Genial Hater: Sir Walter Besant “As 
in a Looking-Glass” 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


THE late Sir Walter Besant’s eagerly 
awaited autobiography * is not a large 
book, covering less than three hundred 
pages, but every page is interesting, 
just as Sir Walter’s novels were inter- 
esting, just as he himself was interest- 
ing —not thrilling, not great in any 
way, but full of the interest that went 
with his personality. 

The autobiography is edited by Mr. 
S. Squire Sprigge, who writes an intro- 
duction which he calls a prefatory 
“‘note,’’ though it covers twenty-seven 
pages. It is, however, valuable as ex- 
plaining certain things in the auto- 
biography. Sir Walter wrote the book 
for publication, but he did not live to 
read his proofs or revise his manuscript. 
He did not mean the book to be pub- 
lished until after his death, but he in- 
tended to leave it in perfect shape. 
Mr. Sprigge thinks that had Sir Walter 
revised the book certain expressions of 
bitterness towards the Church and to- 
wards the critics would have been 
omitted. I have my doubts. Sir 
Walter was one of the most genial men 
that ever lived, but, at the same time, 
he was a good hater and a good fighter, 
as no one knows better than those who 
fell under his displeasure. He never 
hesitated during the course of his life 
to say what he thought of publishers 
and their methods. He fought them 
tooth and nail. And yet he worked 


*“The Autobi hy of Sir Walter Besant,” Dod 
Mead & Co, $2.40 net... igi r 4 





for them, for Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
were the publishers of his novels and 
Messrs. Black of his stupendous ‘‘Sur- 
vey of London,” which was never fin- 
ished. Although Sir Walter fought 
the publishers, he had many warm 
friends among them. They regarded 
his onslaughts as rather Quixotic than 
spiteful. His argument was that pub- 
lishers made too much money, authors 
too little. This may be true in some 
cases, but I think, on the whole, that 
authors are having their innings now, 
if they never had before. But they did 
before, as well as now, if their books 
sold; if their books did not sell, of 
course they made nomoney. I do not 
think that George Eliot had anything 
to complain of, nor had Dickens nor 
Thackeray. Perhaps they would have 
made more money to-day, but that may 
be because there are more readers than 
because of any better publishing con- 
ditions. 





Sir Walter believed in the literary 
agent. He was guided in all his busi- 
ness transactions by Mr. A. P. Watt, 
whom he specially compliments in his 
autobiography, not only as having 
made money for him, but as having re- 
lieved him from every kind of pecuniary 
anxiety. Since putting himself into 


the hands of Mr. Watt and his son his 
income was multiplied by three at least. 
This is interesting but not encouraging 
Sir Walter had his 


to the beginner. 
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market when he put himself into 
Messrs. Watt’shands. They increased 
it and, as he said, relieved him of all 
care, but had he been a beginner they 
would not have touched him with a 
ten-foot pole. And one can hardly 
blame them. They have an enormous 
business with authors whose work is 
easy to dispose of, and why should 
they cumber the machinery of their 
office with the work of authors who 
have no commercial value? Of course, 
if they should discover a genius, I have 
no doubt that they would put him on 
their list, but they have n’t time to 
look for geniuses with so many geniuses 
looking for them. 


The closing chapters of Sir Walter’s 
autobiography, those that tell of his 
literary work, are the most interesting 
to me. It was in 1868 that he decided 
to cultivate the field of literature—not 
entirely, however, for he retained a 
secretaryship to help him along while 
he was selling his essays, mostly special 
articles on French literature. While 
this line of work was most interesting, 
it was not remunerative. One of his 
most elaborate papers, on the ‘‘Ro- 
mance of the Rose,’’ which cost him 
six months and more of solid work, 
netted him $175. During the years 
from 1868 to 1873 inclusive, he does 
not think that he made as much as 
$1000 a year by literary work, but he 
says: 


I was, however, unmarried, I lived in chambers, 
and I still kept my secretaryship. It is really 
astonishing how well one can live as a bachelor on 
quite a small income. My rent was £40 a year; 
my laundress, washing, coals, lights, and breakfast 
cost me about £70 a year. My dinners—it is a 
great mistake not to feed well—cost me about 30 
shillings a week. Altogether I could live well in- 
deed on about £250 a year. Practically I spent 
more, because I travelled whenever I could get 
away, and bought books, and was fond of good 
claret. The great thing in literary work is always 
the same—to be independent; not to worry about 
money, and not to be compelled to go pot-boiling. 
I could afford to be anxious about the work and not 
to be anxious at all about money. And I think that 
the happiest circumstance of my literary career is 
that when the money became an object, the money 
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began to come in, 
income was small, 


While I wanted but little, the 


At the age of fifty, Besant threw 
away the prop of secretaryship and 
leaned entirely upon literature for sup- 
port. By accident he became a novel- 
ist. A contribution to the Christmas 
number of Once a Week attracted so 
much attention that he decided to give 
himself up to the writing of works of 
the imagination, and he never regretted ~ 
his decision. Looking back upon the 
time when he wrote scholarly papers 
on French literature, he says: 


I now understand that there is no branch of the 
literary life more barren and dreary than that of 
writing notes upon poets and other writers dead 
and gone. I have seen the effect of this left upon 
First, everybody can do it, well or ill; 
therefore there is a striving for something distinc- 
tive, resulting in extravagance, exaggerations, 
studied obscurity, the pretence of seeing more than 
other people can see in an author, the parade of an 
inferior-writer as a great genius; so we have the 
revival of a poet deservedly forgotten—all four 
feffet, and all leading directly to habitual dis- 
honesty, sham, and the estimation of form above 
matter. 


sO many. 


It was just after the appearance of 
this Christmas story, ‘‘Titania’s Fare- 
well,’’ that James Rice, who was the 
editor of Once a Week, came to him with 
the plot of a novel and with the sug- 
gestion that they write it out together. 
And here Sir Walter explains the 
method of collaboration adopted by 
himself and Rice and practised by 
them for ten years: 


It is enough to state that we worked without dis- 
agreement ; that there never was any partnership 
between us in the ordinary sense of the word; but 
that the collaboration went on from one story to 
another, always without any binding conditions, 
always liable to be discontinued, while each man 
carried on his own independent literary work and 


_ was free to write fiction, if he pleased, by himself. 


The collaboration had its advantages. Among 
others, that of freeing me, for my part, from the 
worry of business arrangements. I am, and al- 
ways have been, extremely averse from making 
terms and arrangements for myself. At the same 
time, if I were asked for my opinion as to collabo- 
ration in fiction, it would be decidedly against it. 
I say this without the least desire to depreciate the 
literary ability of my friend and collaborateur. 














The arrangement lasted for ten years and resulted 
in as many successful novels, I only mean that, 
after all, an artist must necessarily stand alone. 
If two men work together the result must inevita- 
bly bear the appearance of one man’s work, The 
style must be the same throughout ; the two men 
must be rolled into one; each must be loyal to the 
other ; neither can be held responsible for plot, in- 
cident, character, or dialogue. There will come a 
time when both men fret under the condition, when 
each desires, but is not able, to enjoy the reputa- 
tion of his own good work, and feels, with the 
jealousy natural to the artist, irritated by the loss 
of half of himself and ready to accept the responsi- 
bility of failure in order to make sure of the meed 
of success. Now that Rice is dead it is impossible 
for me to lay hands .upon any passage or page and 
to say, ‘‘ This belongs to Rice—this is mine.” The 
collaboration would have broken down, I believe, 
amicably, It would have been far better if it had 
broken down five years before the death of Rice, 
so that he might have achieved what has been 
granted to myself—an independent literary position, 


The time from 1882 to 1900 was one 
of unceasing work. ‘During this 
period,’’ says Sir Walter, “‘my beard 
grew gray; I advanced from forty-six 
to sixty-four; from middle age I be- 
came old; but I never ceased to rejoice 
in my work; to find every novel—there 
was one a year—the most delightful I 
had ever written; to fall in love with 
my heroine; to admire my young men 
of virtue; and to desire, above all 
things, that my villain should reap the 
fruit of his iniquities.”’ 

As a proof of Sir Walter’s industry, 
it may be noted that he wrote eighteen 
novels in eighteen years. This meant 
hard work—but what about Mr. Marion 
Crawford, who often writes two novels 
in one year and once wrote four within 
twelve months? Sir Walter was prolific 
because he was industrious. He says: 


It is no merit in me to work continuously. Iam 
not happy when I am not working. I cannot 
waste the afternoon in a club smoking-room, nor 
can I waste two hours before dinner in a club 
library, nor can I waste a whole morning pottering 
about a garden, and in the evening, after dinner, I 
am fain to repair to my study, there to look over 
proofs, hunt up points, and arrange for the next 
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day’s work. Again, when I have fiction in hand, 
I cannot do any good with it for more than three or 
four hours a day—say from g till half-past 12. In 
the afternoon I must work at other things. 


It took him eight or ten months to 
write a novel. This meant the writing 
of about a thousand wordsaday. But 
Sir Walter did not always write about 
a thousand words a day; he sometimes 
wrote more, sometimes less. Of the 
books that he wrote in conjunction 
with Rice, “‘The Chaplain of the 
Fleet’ was his favorite; of the books 
he wrote alone, “‘ Dordthy Forster.” 


Sir Walter does not mince matters 
when he discusses critics of books. 
He does not believe in wholesale criti- 
cism. There are few books, according 
to his judgment, that are worth criti- 
cising at all. While he assails critics 
in general, he does not deny the virtues 
of individuals. This is one of his raps 
at the guild: 


It ought to be understood that a true critic—one 
who is jealous for both the form and the matter, 
one who is above all personal considerations, one 
who is not a ‘‘slasher” and a ‘‘slater,” but a cold 
and calm judge—is as rare as a true poet, and as 
valuable. Editors do not understand this. They 
seem to make no effort to secure the true critics ; 


. they allow the disappointed failure, the ‘‘ slasher,” 


and the ‘‘ slater” to defile their columns unchecked. 
There are not, in fact, enough true critics to go 
round, but an effort should be made by the younger 
men to imitate their methods. I believe that one 
can count on ten fingers the few critics whose judg- 
ments are lessons of instruction to writers as well 
as readers, who take broad views of literary work, 
and do not judge a writer by a fault of taste here, 
or a wrong date there, or an error of opinion, or a 
mistake in fact. 


On the whole, Sir Walter’s auto- 
biography is most amiable, and what 
is more notable in an autobiography, 
it is written in all modesty. He under- 
stood himself thoroughly and did not 
overrate nor underrate his abilities. 
The result is not only entertaining but 
there is much in the book that the 
literary worker, especially the beginner, 
would do well to read and digest. 
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Little Pathways 


By THOMAS WALSH 
Not by the highways and the streets, dear friend, 


Where kings and merchants and their minions wend, 


But by the little pathways let us go, 

Lone ways that only humble footsteps know. 
Not dawdling feet upon the world’s parade 
Wore yonder tracks that wind across the glade, 
Where slyly from the flooded haunts of men 
Life trickles back into the wilds again. 

For, here anon and there, the ways divide, 
Some to the brook and some to pastureside, 
Glancing sweet invitation as they turn 

To call us with them through the beds of fern. 
For each, though lowly, with a crude design 
Leads somewhere—somewhere, mystery benign !— 
And where the trail seems beaten hard and brown. 
Perchance the woodsmen turn from out the town; 
Or where yon single track but seems to stray, 
Some meadow lies, or else the secret way 

A timid lover hastens to his sweet. 

Yea, and another half-o’ergrown we meet, 

But still memorial of its travellers. 

*T was death, perchance, or fault, alas, of hers 
If now the grass has crept the pathway o’er; 
Perchance it led to home, a home no more. 

’T is ours, dear friend, to treasure signs like these 
Wherein are written rarer histories 

Than chronicles of kings and empires tell; 

For on the scrolling of the hill and dell 

Life with a finger delicate and sure 

Sets for our eyes its heart’s own signature. 

For to these hollow footways steal the leaves 
When first the autumn threatens; winter heaves 
His earliest breath of snowflakes meekly here. 
Each, like a little pulse, reports the year, 

Until the golden dulcimers of spring 

Strike all the forest chords’ awakening 

When here are primal leaf and grasses stirred 

In answer, with Amens of brook and bird. 

Thus sweetly intimate with tender moods, 

Our pathways greet us from the solitudes. 
Man's simple needs alone have worn each way 
More truly fair than royal walk’s display. 

Yes, from the past such sweet reminders flow 
As bid the future all its claims forego. 


Though by yon paths that through the thicket wind 


The scythe of Time may swiftest passage find; 
And Life exult within its proudest veins, 
And empire course, where now are mountain rains. 
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Where Thoreau Worked and Wandered 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


THOREAU and Concord are interde- 
pendent words; either suggests its 
complement. The meadows, cliffs, and 
wooded hills, the interlinked streams, 
which form the restful landscape of 
this region, bear his personal, even 
proprietary, seal. In recognition of 
this mystic relation, he wrote, ‘‘ Almost 
I believe the Concord would not rise 
and overflow its banks again, were I 
not here.”” If Thoreau’s journals are 
photographic records of Concord and 
its environs, his name and memory, in 
turn, are engraven on many a local 
shrine. The visitor to-day, even as he 
passes the station, is attracted by the 
sign, ‘‘Thoreau Street.’’ The larger 
hotel is the former home of Thoreau’s 
grandfather, and, until recently, has 
borne the family name above its lintel. 
Mention is made, in the famous little 
journals of the poet-naturalist, of seven 
different houses where his family lived 
at sundry periods; one is tempted to 
pause before any residence of sugges- 
tive aspect and inquire, ‘* Did Thoreau 
live here?’’ Some of the family homes 
have been removed or remodelled, but 
others remain. The ancestral home, 
now forming part of the hostelry, was 
occupied by the elder John Thoreau, 
the wine-merchant, when, after his 
second marriage to Rebecca Kettell of 
Concord, he came thither from Boston, 
and here died, in 1801, at the age of 
forty-seven. Thus early had the 
family curse of consumption appeared, 
destined to shorten the lives of two 
generations, 

In this same house lived Thoreau’s 
aunts, so often mentioned in his corre- 
spondence. Miss Maria Thoreau, the 
last survivor, who died in Maine in 
1881, was the family genealogist. In 
a letter, now first used in print, she re- 
counts an interesting item regarding 
her mother’s Quaker ancestors: 


My grandmother’s name was Sarah Orreck, 
American by birth I presume, and living at Boston 
at the time of her marriage with a Scotch gentleman 
of the name of Burns, who came to this country 
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dressed in too furbelow a style to please her Quaker 
notions, for he had to divest himself of them (his 
ruffles over his hands) before gaining her consent 
to marry him. : 


Henry Thoreau was a worthy descend- 
ant of this Quakeress, with her rigid 
hatred of frills and fashions. 

John, grandsire, who had amassed a 
large property as merchant, first in Bos- 
ton and later in Concord, bequeathed 
his business, but not his success, to 
his son John. A friend of the Thor- 
eau family recently told me that, after 
his business reverses, with the hon- 
esty which characterized the family, 
this John Thoreau even sold his wed- 
ding-ring of gold, that he might yield 
his slightest possessions to his creditors. 
From the centre of the village the 
Thoreau family moved to an isolated 
farm, the home of the maternal grand- 
mother, and here, in 1817, Henry Tho- 
reau was born. This house has been 
removed somewhat from its original 
site beside the poplars, the peat-bogs, 
and the ambling brook, on the old Vir- 
ginia Road, yet its exterior is only 
slightly changed. The place of Tho- 
reau’s birth has been rendered doubly 
interesting recently by the resurrection 
of a tradition, more truly a fact, that 
here a negro, freed and sent north from 
Virginia, built his cabin on what was 
then called ‘‘the plains.’”” As the negro 
was dubbed ‘‘Old Virginia,’’ his nar- 
row, tortuous path, gradually made to 
the town, was called ‘“‘Old Virginia 
Road.’’ In memory of Thoreau’s po- 
tent words and efforts against slavery, 
the circumstance assumes a romantic 
and prophetic significance. 

The Thoreau-Alcott house, still 
**The Yellow House,”’ and the home 
of one of ‘‘Meg’s boys,”’ retains, with 
slight additions, the exterior form given 
it when Thoreau and his father trans- 
formed it from a- cottage. 

The pervasive memory of Thoreau 
extends through the town of Concord, 
from the willow banks of the Concord 
River to the woods encircling Walden, 
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with its monumental cairn of world- 


wide contributions. About Emerson’s 
house are shade-trees and _ shrubs 
planted by Thoreau. The masterly 
success of the latter in gardening was 
a constant admiration to his patron- 
friend, whose droll inability in horti- 
culture was subtly suggested by the 
caution of little Waldo, watching his 
father with a hoe, —‘‘ Papa, I am afraid 
you will dig your leg.” Thoreau also 
beautified, with locusts and fruit-trees, 
the terraced hillsides behind Alcott’s 
**Orchard House.”’ On the very sum- 
mit of Ridge Path in Sleepy Hollow, 
overlooking the hills and meadows 
which he has immortalized, is his plain 
memorial stone. 

It was the mission of this poet-lover 
of Nature to select and apotheosize in 
permanent form the picturesque fea- 
tures of Concord landscape and prod- 
ucts; he bequeathed to later times an 
example of Nature’s influence as in- 
centive to the purest, noblest ideals of 
life and the most varied poetic con- 
cepts in literature. 

The river is the primal element in 
the landscape. The expanse of bog 
and meadow is varied by the tortuous, 
interwoven paths of the Assabet and 
Sudbury rivers, forming, at their junc- 
ture, the Concord. Overgrown with 
grasses, slowly meandering past the 
town, this river was a source of unfail- 
ing delight to Thoreau. Guiding his 
boat through its mazy traces, bathing 
in its waters, skating over its narrow 
channel, or gathering from its banks 
some rare aquatic plants, the Concord 
River is associated with his most happy 
hours and most poetic pages. 


Secondary to the river and its rustic » 


bridges, as elements of pictorial beauty, 
is a circlet of lakes, or ponds, all fa- 
miliar to Thoreau’s readers, — Bate- 
man’s Pond, Flint’s Pond, Goose Pond, 
and White Pond, the ‘‘lesser twin of 
Walden.”” By the banks of river or 
pond the tourist seeks the hibiscus or 
marsilia, or awaits the appearance of 
pickerel or bream, whose friendly habits 
were generously revealed to the Nature- 
poet who renounced the réle of angler 
for that of comrade. From the cliffs 


above the river, Monadnock and Wa- 
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chusett are outlined in the distance, 
while in the foreground are many of 
Thoreau’s favorite walks—the old Car- 
lisle Road, a tract of swamp and wood- 
land to the northeast, —the Easterbrook 
country, farther west, begirt with 
birches and cedars and enticing with 
apple-orchards and _berry-pastures,— 
Nine-Acre Corner and Fairhaven, south- 
ward, affording unsurpassed glories of 
sunset, pictured with glowing colors in 
Thoreau’s journal-pages. 

Among the most tender and poetic 
passages in Thoreau’s journal is the 
record of an Indian-summer afternoon 
spent in his boat with his sister Sophia 
upon the river below Fairhaven. 

The winding highway towards Sud- 
bury and Marlborough has a special 
charm for the visitor, for this was 
Thoreau’s favorite ramble. He once 
wrote in fanciful analogy,—‘‘ The path- 
way towards Heaven lies south or 
southwest along the Old Marlborough 
Road.” 

The piries enclosing Walden and the 
Lincoln woods beyond form pictur- 
esque background for the Concord 
meadows. Sauntering thither from 
the town, along the red, sandy road, 
past Laurel Glen and Brister’s Hill, the 
reader of Thoreau notes the varieties 
of willows, pines, and maple keys, lis- 
tens for the song of veery, bluebird, or 
pewee, or watches a gay chipmunk 
gallop over the trees. Hickories and 
pines still form a close barricade around 
the little lake of Walden, though the 
woods are much more sparse than when 
Thoreau threaded their mazes. Fire 
has destroyed the trees which he planted 
in regular rows on his bean-field to 
give future fuel to his Walden landlord, 
Emerson. Sundry foot-paths all verge 
towards the cairn, witnessing its thou- 
sand yearly visitors. A hundred rods 
away, the modern pavilions of a 
pleasure-park have detracted from the 
beauty and sacred peace of this Nature- 
shrine. 

Until very recent years it has been 
the honest opinion of the uninformed 
public that Thoreau was a stoic and a 
hermit. The incident of his Walden 
life, which he calls ‘‘an experiment,” 
covered only two and a half years of 

















his forty-five, yet it has been so unduly 
emphasized that ‘‘the hermit of Wal- 
den” has become his world-wide sobri- 
quet. The testimony of friends, 
however, joined to a just reading of 
‘‘Walden,’”” emphasizes the fact that 
this retirement, for purposes of study 
and development, was only a natural 
result of his training and. the social 
schemes and communities rife all about 
him. In truth, the Walden lodge was 
the outcome of a long though vague 


anticipation of some ‘‘sylvan retreat,” - 


doubtless suggested with primal force 
to Thoreau when he visited the ‘* wood- 
land study’’ of his college friend, 
Charles Stearns Wheeler, in 1841-2, 
near Flint’s Pond, midway between 
Lincoln and Concord. His strong in- 
dividualism and sagacity caused him 
to share Emerson’s distrust of com- 
munistic isolation but, for many years 
before its fulfilment, he cherished the 
plan to sequester himself for a brief 
time to study Nature and test the es- 
sential facts and messages of true living 
which might thus alone be gained. 
After one or two early attempts to 
buy an isolated farm, incidents told 
with keen relish in the early chapters 
of ‘‘Walden,’’ he fixed his choice on 
the little pond, endeared to him by 
memories of his brother John and their 
childish excursions thither. Moreover, 
Emerson was the owner of this wood- 
land, and the two friends proposed to 
erect two huts, on opposite shores of 
the pond, to serve as literary retreats. 
From such diverse influences was 
evolved finally the little shanty, never 
designed as a hermitage, never serving 
purpose other than a temporary and 
partial seclusion for the educative and 
spiritual development of a philosopher 
and poet of Nature. No place near 
Concord was so wildly picturesque and, 
at the same time, accessible, for this ex- 
periment. With the keen eye of a resi- 
dent poet, Thoreau has immortalized 
Walden Pond, with its peculiar clarity 
and varying tints, enclosed by the arch- 
ing hills and pine-crusted slopes. He 
believed, and proved by his experiment, 
that the student who was content to 
reduce his wants to the lowest ratio, 
who would combine in moderation 
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manual work and mental training, could 
thus secure the greatest blessings of life. 
Like our Southern poet, Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, at Copse Hill, Thoreau found, 
in his pine-retreat, invigoration for 
body and mind. He was within easy 
access of family and friends, and could 
render any service they might need. 
He was a popular host, as his records 
and those of friends testify, and his 
life, there as elsewhere, commingled 
*‘the sylvan and the human.” 

Criticisms may easily be made upon 
the technicalities of: Thoreau’s ex- 
haustive Nature-studies. Granted 
that he was poet rather than scientist 
in method; that his work in classifica- 
tion and analysis was defectiye, yet he 
was America’s pioneer naturalist, in its 
true meaning of student and observer, 
not dissector. To him we owe the 
first evidences of that new relation 
towards Nature which has become so 
distinct a mark of later American poets 
and essayists. His responsiveness to 
all the moods of the seasons, his intui- 
tive discovery of rare plants and subtle 
soil-changes, date especially from his 
Walden residence. Here, as he antici- 
pated, he gained that intimate and 
wide knowledge of Nature only re- 
vealed to one who lives in communion 
with the varying changes of two com- 
plete seasons, who can watch the secre- 
tive, subtle phases of soil, sap, and 
insect-life. As one traces the services 
of Thoreau as naturalist, and recognizes 
in his studies the first significant work 
in Nature-study in American literature, 
one realizes that this first true revela- 
tion of his mission came at Walden, in 
the very heart of Nature, where one 
may count her pulse-beats free from 
the distractions of social life. 

If Thoreau as naturalist disclosed se- 
crets of flora, bird-life, and wood-fibre 
throughout all the Concord region, and 
immortalized all contiguous vales and 
streams by his own minute and poetic 
inscriptions, as man he found coeval 
pleasure in the free, agrarian life of his 
town, and it is fitting to recall briefly 
the social environment. Concord of 


to-day is about twice as large in popu- 
lation as the village of Thoreau’s de- 
votion. 


In active life, however, it is 
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hardly less somnolent than fifty years 
ago, for it was then the shire-town and 
direct trade-mart for farmers and lum- 
bermen. Here passed stages for Bos- 
ton, Lowell, and elsewhere; the four 
taverns were well patronized in those 
days when toddy was the symbol of 
hospitality rather than inebriety. With 
extremes of heat and cold, lacking many 
luxuries called necessities to-day, the 
people developed that sturdy, self-re- 
liant endurance which typified the best 
New England communities. If the 
sheets froze about their faces on cold 
nights, as Thoreau related, and a drop 
of water congealed upon the floor, yet 
they had commensurate vigor of body 
and mind. Around the wide fireplace 
they gathered with zest for leisurely, 
earnest conversation, a happiness too 
little known in these days of over- 
heated houses and scrambles for ‘‘the 
latest edition”’ of hurried gossip of the 
hour. 

The old-time farms, some still stand- 
ing on the outskirts of Concord, the 
Arcadian homesteads of the Minotts, 
the Barretts, the Hosmers, formed the 
nucleus of Thoreau’s domestic pictures. 
Edmund Hosmer, ‘‘the long-headed 
farmer,”’ friend of Emerson and Alcott 
as well as of Thoreau, represented to 
the latter a true type of the noble Ro- 
man husbandman and his prosperous, 
hospitable homestead. While at Wal- 
den, Thoreau always enjoyed visits 
on Sunday with Mr. Hosmer. The 
daughter of this man, revered by his 
friends and family, has recalled for me 
the memories of those Sunday after- 
noons spent at Thoreau’s lodge, where 
her father would sit in a chair, Thoreau 
at his desk, and the children on the 
adjacent ‘‘bunk,’’ listening, not always 
with patience, to extended discussions 
on philosophy or Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy. Asa result Miss Hosmer gained 
such firm instruction in those. legends 
that, in later life, she was compelled 
to translate Greek and Roman myths 
into her earlier models of Thor, Woden, 
and Igdrasil. 

While Thoreau lingered fondly upon 
the topography of Concord, he never 


_ forgot its famous landmarks in national 


history. His own ancestors were buried 


on the hillside, hard by the site of the 
liberty-pole and the graves of Major 
Buttrick and his heroes of that imme- 
morial April day of 1775. At the Old 
North Bridge, where Nature seems at 
her apogee of peaceful beauty, had 
already been erected the first monu- 
ment to Concord valor. As her men 
had enrolled themselves on the side of 
liberty in the earlier struggle, so again 
Concord in Thoreau’s day took pre- 
eminent part in behalf of free speech 
and resistance to laws which openly or 
covertly favored slavery. Here centred 
vital thoughts and acts at the time of 
John Brown’s expedition; here he 
made his famous plea; thence he set 
forth upon his fatal mission; here he 
received encouragement and deep sym- 
pathy from Alcott, Emerson, Sanborn, 
and members of the Thoreau family. 

Active alike in movements of reform 
and education, the little town possessed 
arare mentality. Through hereffortsto 
increase true culture may be traced the 
beginnings of the great intellectual and 
educational revival in New England. 
Among the unpublished letters, granted 
for use in this article, is one written by 
Thoreau’s elder sister, Helen, which 
refers to this matter and gives a vivid 
picture of Concord life during these 
years of political and intellectual revo- 
lution : 


ConcorD, April 27, 1845. 

DEAR MIss 
I wish to thank you for the nice long letter you 
sent me by Henry in return for my little note, and 
also to remind you of the meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society at the Tabernacle in New 
York on the 6th of May. You must not fail to at- 
tend and I hope to meet you at the New England 





. Convention.—Aunt Maria has, I suppose, kept you 


informed of our controversy with the Lyceum, a 
Hard battle but Victory at last. Next winter we 
shall have undoubtedly a free Lyceum. Mr. Emer- 
son says that words cannot express his admiration 
of Mr. Phillips’ lecture. Did you receive the paper 
containing Henry’s article about it? Iam glad that 
you like the Hutchinsons, One of our meetings last 
May was closed with their Emancipation Song,— 
the whole audience rising and joining in the last 
huzza, 

I long to see you in Concord again, We always 
have something stirring here. 

HELEN, 
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THOREAU’S BIRTHPLACE 


When Emerson, in 1834, came to 
his ancestral town to mingle a poet’s 
coveted quiet with intellectual society, 
new impetus was given to the mental 
and social culture already existent in 
Concord, and a literary fame was added, 
which the writings of Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Alcott, and his daughter were 
destined to augment. Like nearly all 
New England towns of sixty years 
ago, Concord was, in aim, liberal and 
democratic in educational affairs, yet 
she maintained rigidly certain social 
traditions and exclusions. Emerson's 
residence, bringing thither poets, 
philosophers, orators, and reformers, 
of all social grades, acted somewhat as 
a social leveller, and largely eliminated 
that aristocratic coldness so prevalent 
in New England. Concord retained, 
and justly, pride in her family names 
of renown; in her venerable ‘‘ Social 
Circle” Emerson alone among her early 
authors was given membership; yet 
the influences towards free thought 
and literary expression enabled her to 
recognize genius of various kinds, apart 
from all social rank. Inevitably, there 
were occasions when family pride 
dominated broader impulses, but, in 
the main, the .town-life represented 
hardy, kindly democracy. Senator 
George F. Hoar, recalling his boyhood 





in Concord, said: ‘‘The people, old 
and young, constituted one great fam- 
ily. They esteemed each other be- 
cause of personal character, and not on 
account of wealth, or holding office.”’ 
The atmosphere of Thoreau’s Con- 
cord was stimulative to free, earnest 
speculation, and was inspired by simple, 
high-minded purposes. It was fitted 
to produce men of independence in 
character and genius in literature, 
whose acts and words might seem un- 
conventional, but whose influence was 
potent for true culture and reform. 
Much has been written of the men who 
have immortalized Concord in philoso- 
phy and letters, but inadequate atten- 
tion has been given to the coterie of 
noble, brilliant women of these same 
renowned families. Of Emerson wo- 
men there was a trio: Madam Emer- 
son, whose courage and persistent 
mental efforts, amid dire troubles, met 
their reward in the fame of her son, 
which she was permitted to share, with 
that zest and pathetic, reminiscent joy 
which only a mother can know; Mrs. 
Lidian Emerson’s face, mind, and soul 
possessed wonderful beauty and sym- 
metry; she evoked the most tender, 
reverential devotion from Thoreau, as 
his letters and the testimony of friends 
recall; Miss Mary Emerson, whose 
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vigor and loftiness of character have 
too often been obscured in recital of 
her oddities of mien and dress, gave to 
her nephew the key-note to his life and 
writings in the early laconic advice, 
“Lift your aims.’”’ Mrs. Alcott’s 
dramatic intellect was reflected in her 
daughter’s stories, and her sympathy 
and heroism wavered not through a 


life whose vicissitudes would have 
crushed or embittered an ordinary wo- 
man. The spiritual, artistic, though 
secluded Sophia Hawthorne, Ellen 
Fuller, wife of the poet, Ellery Chan- 
ning, and her more magnetic sister, 
Margaret, were residents or visitors in 
the Concord circle. Elizabeth Hoar, 
with mind of great beauty and 
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Where Thoreau Worked and Wandered 
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breadth, was one of the first friends 
of note whom Thoreau gained, and of 
whom he delighted to write as his 
“‘noble townswoman, worthy to be 
sung by poets.”’ Mrs. Thoreau and 
her sistérs and daughters were all 
women of keen, individual mentality, 
who contributed largely to the educa- 
tive activities of the town. These 
women of this transcendental age were 
often harassed by severe anxieties, for 


FAIRHAVEN BAY 


to their efficient, prudent minds were 
relegated many difficult problems in 
domestic economy. ‘‘Plain living and 
high thinking,” a spiritual preference 
to their husbands, became a practical 
necessity to the women, that they 
might preserve the health of their 
families and, at the same time, main- 
tain their own mental poise. 
Especially, did the Thoreau family 
delight in studying Nature, recognizing 
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the sanative effects of outdoor life when 
such interests were scantily encouraged. 
With their family and guests they visit- 
ed haunts about Concord, and collected 
rare specimens, little realizing that their 
son was to become America’s greatest 
Nature-interpreter. Thoreau’s sisters 
were enthusiastic and well - trained 
botanists. A letter from Roxbury, 
while Sophia was teaching school there, 
is filled with eager recital of her treas- 
ures in spring flowers ;—even the post- 
script mentions one variety hitherto 
omitted,—surely a woman who uses a 
postscript for a botanical fact may be 
forgiven! 

As the years developed Thoreau’s 
philosophy of life, grand in its indi- 
vidualism but marked by the defect of 
exclusion, he was separated from many 
phases of the social life of Concord, 
though his friendship was the. more 
valuable to the few companions who 
gained it. As boy and man, however, 
he recognized the mental privileges of 
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his home-village, and his aspiration 
reached an acme of ideality in the 
plan, outlined in ‘‘ Walden,” fora Uni- 
versity, ina broad sense, with Concord 
for its centre. The scheme was nebu- 
lous, but it showed foresight and op- 
timism. Some of his ideas, mystic and 
iconoclastic sixty years ago, have 
found modern expression in progres- 
sive clubs in many American villages. 

Thoreau was both the product and the 
prophet of Concord. The varied and 
prodigal forms of Nature allured him 
to be her poet and naturalist. The 
independence and virility of her intel- 
lectual life awakened his plastic yet 
unfettered mind to frame and test a 
new philosophy of individual living. 
The literary impulse of the town fos- 
tered an innate love for letters, and en- 
couraged him to preserve thoughts on 
Nature and humanity, sometimes re- 
garded by contemporaries as trivial and 
vague, but destined to add unique 
fame to his beloved ‘‘ Rome.’’ 


A. W. Hosmer, Concord, Mass. 


GOWING’S SWAMP, FROM THOREAU’S DIARY 
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M. ANTOINE IN “AU TELEPHONE” 


André Antoine 


By BESSIE VAN VORST 


BORN at Limoges in 1858, André 
Antoine began the self-supporting and 
responsible epoch of his life as an em- 
ployee in the Gas Company. Long 
before this practical moment of his 
existence, he had learned to dream. 
He dreamed of the theatre, of acting, 
and the small amount of leisure he 
could command when his gas bills were 
collected was devoted to dramatic art. 
He joined an actors’ club, brought 
himself to the notice of Arthur Byl, 
who put this telling question to 
Antoine: ‘‘ Why do you always play 
well-known parts? why don’t you act 
something that has never been put 
on the stage?’’ A word to the wise is 
sufficient. How far Arthur Byl’s sug- 
gestion was carried out, what the results 
were, we have seen first in the Théatre- 





Libre founded by Antoine in 1887, 
next in the Théatre-Antoine, which 
holds a unique place in the multitude 
of Parisian theatres. So simple were 
these beginnings that, when the play 
was over, the last one to leave was re- 
quested to put out the gas. Tout 
Paris visited the primitive hall where 
this young realist gave voice to all that 
was modern in dramatic literature. 
**Le Baiser,’’ by Banville; ‘‘ Femme 
de Tabarin,”” by Mendés; Ibsen’s 
plays, Sudermann’s, Bjérnson’s, the 
mystic, the fantastic, the pugnacious, 
each hada hearing. The gas employee 
became better known and more power- 
ful than the young dramatists who had 
encouraged him. He now stands im- 
portant enough to be criticised gener- 
ally. He has been decorated with the 
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Legion of Honor, and he can undoubt- 
edly be counted as one of the strong 
influences in modern acting and in the 
cultivation of dramaticart. No realism 
in acting is too crude for the Antoine 
stage. The actors speak. with their 
backs to the audience, and at times 
several people talk at once. The pro- 
gramme is more often made up of 
several short plays than of one long 
drama; there are often one-act plays 
in which no women appear; scenes in 
notaries’ offices, scenes in court, etc., 
where only men are present. Now 
certain aspects of life seem more 
realistic than others; certain types in 
life present themselves without the 
medium of illusion, and it is in the in- 
terpretation of these parts that Antoine 
is especially happy,—the poor, the 
peasants, the middle class of every-day 
life. In acting the plays which are 
cast among these, the cruder realists, 
Antoine has touched upon genius. It 
is not a spectacle at which we assist 
when ‘‘Les Remplacantes,’’ “‘Au Télé- 
phone,” ‘*Le Voiturier Henschel,” are 
given,—it is a revelation of life, of a 
real life whose witness we become. 
Antoine should keep wholly to this 
kind of play. When he puts the ro- 
mantic, the picturesque upon his stage, 
it is false and lacking in refinement. 
And this is because his study has been 
to pass directly from nature to art 
without the medium of zsthetics; he 
makes nature and art one without the 
intermediary of illusion to which we 
are accustomed at the theatre. So his 
realistic pieces are startling, and for 
the same reason his esthetic pieces are 
bad, vulgar, inartistic. 

Brieux’s play, ‘‘ Les Avariés,’’ which 
was suppressed by public censure this 
winter, was given a reading at the 
Théatre-Antoine. It deals with an in- 
valid’s right to marry. The question 
was treated too boldly. The play was 
never acted. 

The humorous authors appear con- 
stantly on Antoine’s programmes with 
one-act plays: Courteline, Pierre Veber, 
Tristan Bernard, etc. Brieux presents 
a yearly thesis upbraiding some law or 
custom: “‘Les Remplagantes,’’ ‘‘La 
Robe Rouge,’’ the young Trarieux 
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feels feebly toward some new religious 
sensation, Maurice Donnay and Lucien 
Descaves try their skill and wisdom in 
a socialistic drama, ‘* La Clairiére,’’ and 
so modern life is treated by the modern 
playwrights and acted by the modern 
actors, and we see ourselves without 
illusion at the Théatre-Antoine. 

“‘Au Téléphone,”’ which is being 
given by Antoine, and ‘‘L’Enigme,” 
at the Comédie-Frangaise, are the 
two popular successes of the season. 
They are both two-act plays, they are 
both tragic, they are both dramatic 
enough to fix the attention from be- 
ginning to end; aside from these they 
have no points of resemblance. Charles 
Foley, in ‘“‘Au Téléphone,” had re- 
course for his plot to the column of 
horrors published every morning in the 
newspaper; his dramatic point is de- 
pendent on a modern electric con- 
trivance—the telephone. When the 
curtain goes up, it is twilight of a Sep- 
tember evening. We are in the great 
dismal] hall of a remote chateau; out- 
side a storm is raging. Marex is has- 
tily taking leave of his wife Marthe, 
his baby, and the nurse Nanette. He 
reminds them that Justin the man- 
servant is to sleep in the hall during 
his absence; that he has left a pistol 
on the writing-desk. In the midst of 
good-byes, he suggests to his wife that 
she telephone him an hour later at the 
house of friends, where he is to dine 
en route for Paris. In another moment 
he is gone. The chateau is without 
a master, and already in the semi-ob- 
scurity of the stage there is an invisible 
presence. Nanette is apprehensive; 
Marthe reassures her. As they talk, a 
message is brought for Justin, calling 
him to the bedside of a dying mother. 
Unquestionably he must go. In the 
confusion and amazement of this new 
departure, the messenger possesses 
himself of the pistol left by Marex—and 
disappears. When Justin has followed 
him, the two women are again left alone 
with the mysterious presence alive in 
every shadow. Nanette hears strange 
sounds. She communicates her dread 
to Marthe, who tries to reassure herself 
by scolding the old servant. They 
both listen. There is not a sound to 

















be heard. Nanette lights the lamps 
and closes in the heavy iron blinds. 
She comes trembling back to the fire; 
she has seen someone in the garden; 
she is terrified. Again they listen, 
again they hear nothing. But Marthe 
is troubled and the thought comes 
as a solution that she can telephone 
her husband. ‘‘It will be just as though 
Monsieur were here!’’ Nanette ex- 
claims. The telephone bell rings the 
curtain down, and up again before the 
home of Marex’s friends with whom he 
is taking coffee. He exchanges greet- 
ings with his wife, consoles her fears, 
entreats her not to worry, bids her 
again good-night. To his friends he 
confesses that he is somewhat nervous 
at his wife’s being without a servant. 
The conversation passes to other sub- 
jects. Suddenly the telephone ringing 
is resumed. Marex answers. Marthe 
calls to him in despair. The house is 
being entered; she can see a long iron 
bar passed under the window. The 
pistol is gone. Help, help! Marex 
hears the stifled cry of his child; he 
shrieks to his wife to save herself. 
““Escape by the kitchen—run—run— 
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the back door! Ah, my God, they 
are cutting her throat!’’ he sobs, rush- 
ing like a madman from the room, out, 
in the desperate hope of reaching the 
disaster that he has followed with his 
ears so many miles away. The play is 
done, but a murmur of horror continues 
to pass over the audience. Antoine 
takes the part of Marex. The whole 
second act, though it is a tragedy with 
several characters, is practically a mono- 
logue. The réle suits Antoine ad- 
mirably. His manners are nervous 
and alert; the very horror of the play 
ismodern. The impression it produces 
is not lasting. While under the spell 
of a sinister twilight in a deserted 
chateau, two sudden departures, a su- 
perstitious maid-servant, a timid, unpro- 
tected woman and child, all presented 
with perfect art, one is startled and 
thrilled, but beyond its uncommon 
sensational effect the play has no force. 
When the nerves are calm the mind 
and heart have nothing to retain. Yet 
from a purely dramatic point of view 
it isa moderate tour de force. It is hav- 
ing the usual success which the public 
awards anything short and shocking. 


Ulysses in London 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’s “ Ulysses,” 
which is now running at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, with Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree in the title réle, is a very fine 
production. It is full of startling sur- 
prises and mechanical contrivances of a 
high order. The first scene represents 
Mount Olympus. The gods and god- 
desses, a rather insignificant-looking 
company, are seated in a semicircle, 
Zeus in the midst. Behind them rises 
the mountain, wrapped in clouds and 
grandeur. Suddenly, a part of the 
earth at their feet slides open, Athéne 
ascends, having apparently arrived by 
two-penny tube and a private lift of 
her own. Athéne is a magnificent 
figure in helmet and shield and shining 
breastplate and spear. The ancients 
must surely have believed in the su- 
periority of women, seeing how far this 


goddess and Diana surpass all their 
other deities in nobility of character. 
When do we hear of either of them 
chasing laurel trees, or turning them- 
selves into bulls to deceive a poor 
mortal, or practising any other of the 
little trickeries that formed the every- 
day amusement of the other deities? 
Athéne having reminded Zeus of a few 
of his peccadilloes again gets into her 
elevator and descends. The earth 
closes, darkness comes on, Zeus holds 
up something in the shape of a cross 
and strikes it, whereupon it turns crim- 
son, lightning flashes, thunder rolls, 
and the scene is changed. 

Then follows a scene on Calypso’s 
Island, a really beautiful ‘‘set.’’ The 
boat on which Ulysses sets sail is thor- 
oughly well managed, and seems really 
to sail away, and not hop across the 
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stage in hysterical jerks, and finally 
appears stationary in the distance, as if 
to prove that it has really gone. 

The third scene takes us to the palace 
of Ulysses at Ithaca, and shows that 
there is versatility of scenery if not of 
acting in this piece. The suitors and 
handmaidens are behaving disgrace- 
fully, and Telemachus is unable to do 
anything with them. -I have never 
been quite sure what an orgy was. 
Now I know:—it means men and 
women rolling in casks of wine and 
spilling a great deal of it, throwing rose 
leaves about, shouting, laughing, and 
finally all going to sleep with heads 
pillowed on each other. 

In the middle of it Penelope de- 
scended and put the suitors off again, 
but she looked too amiable to do much 
with them, and even in her sadness had 
a smile that would have reached from 
Ithaca to Troy. 

Mr. Tree, who looked like an As- 
syrian bas-relief, and acted with about 
as much effectiveness as one would ex- 
pect from one of those angular-handed 
gentlemen, next descended to Hades 
for further information as to his fate. 
Hades was full of shapes who fluttered 
realistically about, and looked like a 
week’s wash hung out in the wind todry. 

In the last act Athéne comes to 
Ulysses’ aid, and when the lightning 
flies about with such rapidity that one 
can almost see the grease on it, it’s no 
use worrying any more. We know 
that Ulysses has come home and all 
will be forgiven. Athéne retires and 
they live happily ever after. 

For clever stage-management and 
perfection of scenery and costume, it 
would be hard to improve on the pro- 
duction at Her Majesty’s. The scenes 
in Hades, Sisyphus and the Stone, 
Tantalus, Prometheus, are striking pic- 
tures. The whole thing is largely 
spectacular, but it is spectacular seri- 
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ousness. It is a question whether a 
drama of this sort gains anything on 
the stage in spite of the most careful 
reproductions of costumes from Greek 
sculpture and vases. The costumes are 
correct, but the wearers do not seem 
to be able to project themselves back 
to the Greek vases and sculpture. 
They remain unmistakably twentieth- 
century English. Very few of them 
spoke their lines with any effect. Miss 
Constance Collier as Athéne was an ex- 
ception, though her delivery was marred 
by constant shouting. She wasa hand- 
some goddess, and would make a much 
better Ulysses than Mr. Tree, who 
spoke some of his lines and ate the 
others. One of the best bits of acting 
was done by Mr. Lionel Brough as 
Eumzus, the old swineherd. Like 
many good things it was all too brief. 

I do not believe ‘*‘Ulysses’’ would 
be a great success in New York. It is 
too serious, too much a series of de- 
tached incidents, and not quite enough 
of aspectacle. And it would not suit 
the star system in vogue at present. 
The ends of the acts are too impartially 
distributed, and the lime-light is not 
alwaysonthe same figure. It is highly 
successful in London, and Mr. Phillips 
is fortunate in having a manager who 
has spared neither time nor money. 
At a matinée of ‘‘Beyond Human 
Power’”’ in New York, I heard a wo- 
man say: “‘I don’t think much of this 
scenery; now at ‘Du Barry” you get 
your money’s worth.’’ This remark 
could not be made here. You get 
your money’s worth in every scene, and 
you know that it is all correct. The 
British Museum, Mycenzan antiqui- 
ties, and Greek vases of the sixth and 
seventh centuries B.C. vouch for it. 
But the most careful research will not 
furnish ancient Greek actors, and there 
isthe discrepancy. Great artists could 
mitigate this, but they are rare. 










































TO STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


(AFTER READING “ULYSSES ”) 


Thou hast beheld the subtle beckoning foam 
Round siren forelands, and hast bent the ear 
To fateful music of the sea-caves drear 
Where arch-enchantment hath its feudal home. 
And thou caduceus-led hast dared to roam 
Far from the glimpses of the sunlit sphere,— 
Ay, thou hast mingled with the shades austere 
Of mortal frames long crumbled in the loam! 


Or, if thou hast not seen and heard these things, 
Then must it be, on some A€gean shore, 

Great Homer’s best-loved acolyte wast thou ; 

And, while he sang, and touched the trembling strings, 
Didst guide his steps from charméd door to door, 

And make thine own the song that binds us now ! 


EDITH M. THOMAS 
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Two Great Spanish Actors: 





Maria Guerrero and Fernando Mendoza 


By ELIZABETH VON HEYKING 


More than three centuries ago, men 
of all kinds began sailing from Spanish 
ports to the shores of the distant coun- 
try which ‘they called New Spain. 
Warriors they were, priests and artists, 
sometimes all three combined, for in 
those days of the Renaissance it seemed 
as if human nature had acquired a de- 
gree of vitality unknown before or ever 
after, a many-sidedness which makes 
the life of one man appear like that of 
several. They brought with them their 
magnificent language, which sounds 
like the tolling of bells, their ardent 
faith, their high ideals of chivalry and 
patriotism, their art which has created 
some of the world’s grandest works— 
they were like rich bridegrooms who 
endow the bride with many gifts. 
Churches, palaces, benevolent institu- 
tions, the first theatres and the first 
seminaries founded in the New World 
still speak of them. But they them- 
selves have long passed away and that 
wonderful over-production of valor and 
intellect, which found home too small 
and, overflowing, created worlds across 
the seas, has ceased. Conquistadores 
no longer sail over the ocean, monks 
no longer build cloisters on Mexican 
shores, the political ties that once 
united the two countries are severed. 
Yet there exists a link, a bridge that 
crosses the water—it is built by the 
common language, by the works of 
Spanish literature, and ever will those 
be welcome who in this young country, 
where material interests necessarily 
predominate, interpret those works and 
recall for a brief evening traditions, 
ideals, and greatness of long-gone 
times. 

Celebrated interpreters of Spanish 
drama have lately come over to Mexico. 
The great actress Maria Guerrero is 
here, she who is called the Spanish 
Sarah and Spanish Duse, and who com- 
bines the great art and power of the 
one with the simplicity and truthful- 
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ness to nature of the other, adding the 
charm of her own southern beauty. 
The great merit of Maria Guerrero con- 
sists in her perfect good taste ; never will 
she condescend to exaggerations in 
order to obtain mere effect, and in what- 
ever part she appears, you gain the im- 
pression that as she represents it and 
thus only did the author conceive the 
réle. She is perfectly lifelike, and 
even when she represents works of the 
classical Spanish repertoire, whose sub- 
jects. are foreign to our modern world, 
she is always convincing and always 
creates realities. 

With Maria Guerrero has come her 
husband, Don Fernando Diaz de Men- 
doza, a first-class actor and a man with 
aninteresting history. He isthe eldest 
son of the Count of Lalaing and Bala- 
zote, Marquis of Fontanar, twice Gran- 
dee of Spain. As a young man, Don 
Fernando was one of the most brilliant 
leaders of the golden youth of Madrid. 
In those days (1887), one of the social 
centres at Madrid was the house of the 
Duchess de la Torre, the wife of Mar- 
shal Serrano, who has been Regent of 
Spain from the expulsion of Queen 
Isabella II. to the election of King 
Amadeo. The Duchess had organized 
in her palace at Madrid a stage for 
amateurs and particularly for her young 
daughter Ventura, in whose honor it 
was called Teatro Ventura. There the 
young people of the highest society 
met and acted, and amongst them was 
Don Fernando, whose great talent at 
once attracted general attention. To- 
gether with Donna Ventura he gave 
that charming comedy of seventeenth 
century, ‘‘E] Vergonzoso en Palacio” 
(The Bashful Youth in the Palace), 
where the heroine, in order to encour- 
age her timid lover, pretends to be 
asleep and in her dream discloses her 
love forhim. Play turned into reality. 
Don Fernando and Donna Ventura 
were married, but their happiness 
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lasted only a short time and he was 
soon left a widower. 

Alone, sad, and having lost his for- 
tune, Don Fernando had to think of 
working for a living. His thoughts 
turned at once to the theatre, where, 
as an amateur, he had been so much 
applauded. He made his debut on the 
Teatro Espafiol, which is the equiva- 
lent in the Spanish capital of the 
Comédie Francaise at Paris, and he 
became a professional actor. Then he 
met the greatest Spanish actress, Maria 
Guerrero, justly celebrated for her 
genius, her beauty, and her womanly 
virtues. He fell in love with her and 
married her. Maria Guerrero, by the 
rank of her husband, became an *‘ Ex- 
cellency’’; he, by the advices of his 
wife, an excellent actor. His acting 
is full of passion and strength, built up 
on the courtly manners and good 
breeding of a grand seigneur of Spain, 
that home of chivalry. Since their 
marriage Maria Guerrero and Fernando 
Mendoza have been acting together in 
Spain and at Paris, where their company 
was christened ‘‘Le Théatre des Hidal- 
gos,’’ and they have undertaken tours 
to Havana and to the Spanish-speaking 
republics of America. On all these 
journeys they are accompanied by their 
two little sons, and amid their trunks 
and boxes, their rehearsals, and their 
hard work, they lead an ideally happy 
family life. One sees that they are 
passionately devoted to their profes- 
sion, but like all wanderers on the face 
of earth they often dream of home, and 
Maria Guerrero’s great wish is to be 
able to buy back some day the ancient 
home of the Mendoza family in Murcia, 
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where her husband was born, and 
which fortune did not permit him to 
retain. 

Maria Guerrero and Fernando Men- 
doza represent with great truthfulness 
and absolute accuracy in all details the 
national plays of Guimera, illustrating 
country customs of Murcia and Anda- 
lusia. They act brilliantly the modern 
pieces of Echegaray, ‘‘E] estigma,”’ 
**Marianna,’’ ‘‘Galeotto.’’ But in 
**Electra,’’ Maria Guerrero has refused 
to appear, for art, she says, stands far 
too high to serve political agitations 
and passions. They also give ‘‘Cyrano”’ 
in a Spanish translation, and Mendoza 
is really grand in this part, which might 
be called a French incarnation of Don 
Quixote. But their repertoire is prin- 
cipally composed of the masterpieces 
of the classical Spanish epoch: Lope 
de Vega’s ‘‘Estrella de Sevilla,’’ Mo- 
reto’s ‘‘Donna Diana,’’ Calderon’s 
**Life a Dream,’’ and many more — 
pieces written and first acted in the 
days of Spain’s overflowing productive- 
ness and greatness in all domains, con- 
temporaries of the conquistadores and 
monks that sailed over the seas, and of 
the oldest churches and palaces that 
still stand in Mexico. 

We have heard here these old dramas 
with a strange and wondering sensation 
of being suddenly carried back three 
hundred years; in our hasty days of 
steam and electricity, they sound like a 
greeting which comes to us from the 
great distances of the past, and which 
teaches us the lesson, that outward 
power may fade, but that the true 
greatness of a nation survives in its 
works of genius and its art. 





The New Humor 





By BURGES JOHNSON 


Second Paper (Conclusion) 


HAVING solemn- 
ly assured uninsist- 
ent readers that 
there is no such 
thing as a New Hu- 
mor, the subject 
would seem to be 
summarily exhaust- 
ed. Yet unexpect- 
edly, in odd places, 
the phrase crops 
up and looks its 
effacer impudently 
in the eye, arguing 
socratically : 

“If anyone has 
used the phrase, 
what has he meant 
by it?” 

*‘When (to the 
mind of such an 
one) did the New 
Humor transcend 
the Old? 

**Did the Old (to the belief of such 
an one) fail to fill modern conditions? 

“‘And what, after all, is the Old 
Humor?” There is the key,—for until 
one knows the limitations of the Old, 
how can one say if the New be new? 

It is amazing to see the darkest 
waters of science or metaphysics be- 
come navigable under the rays of that 
modern revolving light, —Poole’s Indzx. 
Long may its present keeper live’ to 
trim the wicks! 

Humor. —‘‘ The tremulous change,”’ 
says Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, ‘‘from the 
comic to the pathetic.” What could 
be more beautifully humorous, he adds 
in the development of his theory, than 
the scriptural story of the Prodigal 
Son? , 

*‘Humor,” says Mr. Traill, ‘‘is the 
power of suddenly and grotesquely vary- 
ing the tone of feeling struck.”” The 





“ CHIMMY FADDEN” 


idea that pathos is an essential, com- 
ponent part of Humor he calls absurd. 
And he cites rather conclusively Sydney 
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Smith’s reply to the physician who 
ordered him to take a walk on an empty 
stomach. ‘‘On whose?’’ inquired Syd- 
ney Smith. 

“*Here,”’ says Mr. Traill, “‘is humor, 
with no blending of laughter and tears.”’ 
Yet the subject of Sydney’s experiment 
might deny the statement of Mr. Traill. 

‘‘Humor,’’ says one authority, ‘‘is 
coextensive with individuality.”’ 

‘*Too broad a definition,’’ replies an- 
other authority; ‘‘Humor is coexten- 
sive with contrast.” 

‘*Humor is the discovering of incon- 
gruities among ideas seeminglysimilar.” 

““No. It is the discovering of simi- 
larity among ideas seemingly incon- 
gruous.”’ 

‘*Humor,’’ writes one in the WVational 
Review, *‘is a perception of facts in 
certain relationships,’’—thus making a 
subjective quality of it. 

‘‘Humor,” says Hazlitt, ‘‘is the de- 
scribing the ludicrous as it really is,’’— 
making it rather objective. 

*‘Our language is at fault,’’ writes 
Professor Matthews, easing the situa- 
tion immensely; ‘‘‘Humor’ is one 
thing, ‘Sense of Humor’ is another. 
One is creative, the other critical. A 
man may pos- 
sess the one and 
not the other. 
Have you nev- 
er noticed that 
your own jokes ,. 
are not under- | 


’? 









proverbial ‘fun- 
ny man’?”’ 
Before 

establishes an 
axiom, would 
someone please 
call both the 
“funny man’”’ 
and _ Professor 
Matthews to 
the stand? 


MR. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 
Author of “ Chimmy Fadden 
and Mr. Paul” 

















Agnes Repplier, in delightfully dif- 
ferentiating wit and humor, writes: 
‘‘Wit is artificial; humor is natural. 
Wit is accidental; humor is inevitable. 
Wit can be expressed only in language; 
humor can be developed sufficiently in 
situation.” : 
Here were food enough for thought 
if one went no further in an effort to 
find a working hypothesis for the prob- 
lem of the New Humor. Yet the sim- 
ple if unwieldy conclusion of old Ben 
Jonson is worth quoting in full: 


Why, Humour we thus define it 
To be a quality of ayre or water, 

And in itself holds these two qualities— 
Moisture and fluxure, as, for demonstration : 
Powre water on this floor, ’t will wet and run ; 
Likewise the ayre (forc’t through a horn or trumpet) 
Flowes instantly away and leaves behind 

A kind of dew; and hence we may conclude 
That whatsoe’er hath fluxure, and humiditie, 
As wanting power to contain itself, 

Is Humour. So in every humane body 

The choller, melancholy, flegme, and blood, 
By reason that they flow continually 

In some one part, and are not continent, 
Receive the name of humours. Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 

Unto the general disposition : 

As when some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 

All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 

In their confluctions, all to run one way, 

This ‘may be truly said to be a Humour. 


A definition of an older use of the 
word, it is true, yet “‘it may by meta- 
phor apply itself unto’’ the eccentrics 
among our “‘new’’ humorists of to-day. 

It would be presumption to take 
issue here with any single individual 
of the group quoted above, or of the 
great group of authorities unquoted, 
were it not for the fact that collectively 
there is a certain lack of harmony in 
their conclusions. Let me, therefore, 
suggest that most of those who have in 
the past defined humor have attempted 
to measure in terms of Expression that 
which exists in the dimensions of Men- 
tality. 

“*“What, after all, is the Old Humor?’ 
The Jndex, has, I fear, proven in- 
adequate. A juxtaposition of laugh- 
ter and tears; a grotesque combination 
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of ideas; the pointing out of unforeseen 
incongruities; demanding individuality 
and delighting in contrast but coex- 
tensive with neither; sensing and cre- 
ating (though it be but internally); 
often weaponed with wit, but always 
satisfied with situation ;—all of these 
are attributes of Humor, which is a 
mental attitude wider than them all— 
and once before roughly defined as 
Human Sympathy. It is an attitude, 
however, of a mind broad enough to 
comprehend many human emotions. 
The limited sympathy of a narrower 
mind that sees only the sad or only the 
ludicrous is not Humor. 

Here is a working hypothesis—based 
on world-old traits—and where is a 
New Humor? We might glance over 
the field of recent publications which 
are termed funny in a vain search for 
this chimera. The Nonsense Books 
are no criterion. ‘‘Mother Goose”’ is 
no one knows how old,—and nonsense 
equal to Burgess’s Best was written 
centuries ago. Mere eccentricity is no 
criterion. Goldsmith wrote, ‘‘ He pre- 


serves the character of a humourist and 
finds most pleasure in eccentric vir- 
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tues.”’ In fact the humorists of the 
crudest civilizations depended for repu- 
tation upon eccentricity. 

The inverted maxims of Mr. Ade, 
Mr. Roche, and Miss Daskam are no 
criterion. Many years ago the late 
H. D. Traill wrote: ‘‘ The Inverted 
Aphorism had but a short popularity 
and ultimately perished in calamitous 
and indeed unmentionable circum- 
stances. . . The New Humour 
turned out to be simply the old Buf- 
foonery writ small.’’ And an English 
writer some ten years ago wrote that 
he believed a New Humor then to 
exist, but it was neither ‘‘general nor 
permanent.’ It existed within a smart 
group of “‘certain young men. . 
Paradox, which thitherto had been a a 
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play upon words, Wit, they turned into 
a play upon ideas, and made it Hu- 
mour.’’ But, he writes, the New 
Humor is “‘limited because the stock 
of moral maxims is limited ’’! 

Mr. Dooley’s wisdom is no criterion; 
it is but the spirit of the ‘‘ Bigelow 
Papers’’ come to earth again. In‘this 
connection Mr. Richard Hutton used 
the phrase a number of years ago, say- 
ing that a New Humor “‘of the most 
original kind sprang into existence on 
the other side of the Atlantic, of which 
the present American Minister to this 
country is the acknowledged master. 
The Bigelow Papers are the greatest,”’ 
etc. And yet Professor Trent in a 
recent essay has shown that the “‘ Bige- 
low Papers’’ were of no new or cis- 
Atlantic school. 

It would seem that not only is there 
no new Humor, but that almost there 
is no new form of it. Serious readers of 
humorous literature have come so to 
depend upon ancient subjects for a jest 
that when an unwonted matter of hu- 
morous comment arises they are at sea 
and cry out ‘‘a New Humor is abroad.”’ 
Mr. Max Beerbohn, in a recent Review, 
writes that he has codified, as it were, 
all the English comic papers, and finds 
the following list to comprise, in the 
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order of their importance, a// of the 
subjects discussed : 

Mothers-in-law. 

Hen-pecked Husbands. 

Twins. 

Old Maids. 

Jews. 

Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Nig- 
gers (not Russians or other foreigners 
of any denomination). 

Fatness. 

Thinness. 

Long Hair (worn by a man). 

Baldness. 

Sea-sickness. 

Stuttering. 

Bloomers. 

Bad Cheese. 

Shooting the Moon (slang expression 
for leaving a lodging-house without 
paying the bill). 

Red Noses. 

Here in America the ever-changing 
conditions of a growing country, the 
odd blending of hitherto antagonis- 
tic types, the struggle of Democracy, 
furnish the communicative humorist 
whose study is humanity with a steady 
supply of new grist for his mill. 


gods held their sides with ‘‘inextin- 
guishable laughter” to see the limping 
Hephestus doing graceful Hebe’s work, 
we mortals have found unceasing merri- 
ment in the man or the class blundering 
amid incongruous surroundings. The 
unpleasant or the pathetic is almost 
always present, but delight was ever 
to be gained from contemplation of the 
stranger within our national gates, 
undergoing amalgamation. If our own 
“‘funny papers’’ were codified, it would 
be found that they owed a very large 
debt to the African savage playing at 
civilization, and the Irish peasant gov- 
erning our large cities, and to a com- 
paratively few other human products 
of American development. 

Professor -Trent’s recent survey of 
American humorists (already referred 
to) presents a succession of writers, 
most of.them now forgotten, who have 
found mines of material in the types 
of humanity bred of our new social, 
sapaagen and geographical conditions. 

n 


Since the days when the Olympian ij 
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rom “ Policeman Flynn” 
**He was the supreme ruler of that crossing.” 


(Drawn by Mr. Frederic Dorr Steele) 


ated several groups of the ‘‘newest”’ 
humorous writings, little reference was 
made to books of this class, excepting 
perhaps certain stories that have ex- 
ploited the very modern American 
Small Boy. Yet the last few weeks 
alone have brought us studies of the 
Northern Negro, the Irish policeman, 
a Bowery boy amid fashionable sur- 
roundings, a normal business-man hunt- 
ing a flat, and several other Hephestot 
doing Hebe’s work. 

In this group would rank a book on 
the American Girl,—for in these topsy- 
turvy days Hebe chooses often to do 
the work of musty Vulcan,—and while 


an earlier paper, where wereenumer- she cannot be called, in comparison 
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with other Amcrican institutions, new, 
—especially since receiving official 
recognition in the halls of Congress,— 
yet the type is a constant surprise in 
its varied and continuing development. 
And she has found an able interpreter 
from among her own number. ‘“‘The 
Misdemeanors of Nancy,’’ by Miss 
Eleanor Hoyt, is a chronicle of the 
actions of one of those delightful 
anomalies, the American young wo- 
man, who presents her own apology 
in such manner as to make the investi- 
gations of the foremost anthropologists 
superfluous: 


‘“ When a Kentucky belle marries a New Hamp- 
shire lawyer, there are rocks ahead for coming gen- 
erations,” she [Nancy] reasoned, having settled 
herself upon the arm of her father’s chair and 
rumpled his gray hair into hopeless untidiness. 

“*Given Kentucky impulses and a New Hamp- 
shire conscience, what can one do? * You really 
should n’t expect much of me. 

** Now, if Daddy had married one of his neigh- 
bors, I would be frostily sewing flannels for mission- 
ary boxes. If the little mother had married any one 
of the six men to whom she was engaged during her 
first season in society, I would have caught fire and 
flamed into matrimony before I was twenty. As it 
is my New Hampshire head keeps my. Kentucky 
heart from running away with me; and my Ken- 
tucky heart keeps my New Hampshire head from 
reasoning me into a marriage for revenue only.” 





MR. CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 
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The artist who signs himself Stanlaws 
has interpreted the American Girl in 
his usual light and airy fashion,—his 
illustrative work impressing one as be- 
ing delightful by instinct and limited 
by training. Altogether it is a pleas. 
ant book,—one calculated to make the 
American young man more definitely 
satisfied with existence. 

Occasionally an humble writer in any 
well-worked field must sacrifice indi- 
vidual opinion, however definite, to 
what he realizes is the well-founded be- 
lief of a majority. Therefore in this 
list of books is written down ‘The 
Van-Dwellers.””. Undoubtedly: it is 
descriptive of unique types, bred of 
distinctly American, and distinctly 
modern, conditions,—but to the writer, 
so far from being funny, it is indescrib- 
ably sad. Have you ever hunted a flat 
in New York? Evidently Mr. Paine 
has, and every page of his book gives 
rise to recollections that crush one’s 
smiles,—emotions too deep for tears. 
Trippingly he tells of dumb-waiters, 
delivery-wagons, dark hallways, even of 
‘*all the modern improvements ” ; care- 
lessly he writes of steam-heat, bibulous 
janitors, and landladies who have seen 
better days. To happy denizens of in- 
dividual mansions or rural districts this 
is funny,—the writer admits it; but 
the writer asks permission to avoid 
quotations from a book so realistic and 
even from further review of it. Mr. 
Paine at least will understand. 

The Van-Dweller, in this instance, 
and the American Girl do not present 
any predominant racial type other than 
the American,—which may now, I be- 
lieve, be considered a race by itself. 
The psycho-physicist can trace their 
development from the various human 
elements that have flocked to our shores 
in the preceding century. Who, how- 
ever, can account for Chuck Conners 
of the Bowery? 

Accounted for or not, he is forever 
entertaining, and his prototype in fic- 
tion, ‘‘Chimmy Fadden,”’ is happily re- 
turned to us, with ‘‘Mr. Paul ”’ as chief 
interlocutor. This volume, if any, falls 
into line with the best of recent Ameri- 
can humor based upon a study of some 
distinctive American type. ‘‘Chimmy” 
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measures the world in terms of 
the Bowery, and his training was 
had inno mean school. Listen to 
his summing up of the conclusion 
of Napoleon’s career: 


He made his brodder Joe leader of de 
Dago Spanish district, where dey builds tar- 
gets for Dewey and Sampson ; his brodder 
Lou he put in charge of Holland, which is 
Teddy Roosevelt’s old district ; his brodder 
Romy he set up over Westphilia, where de 
hams come from; his brodder-in-law, a fly 
cop named Murrey, who'd been captain of 
de Paris Tenderloin, he made leader of ° 
Naples, a guinney district where de street- 
sweepers come from, He had one of de 
grandest shake-ups der ever was. 

Den all de kings what had and had n’t lost 
deir jobs dey calls a caucus, and says: ‘*‘ We 
must get togedder and turn down dis upstart 
or he ’ll stampede de convention, and we 
won't have a place even on de committee 
on music and fireworks. Well, 
de Reformers quit fighting among deirselves, 
and Napoleon’s gang was n’t strong enough to win 
witout no toid party in de field to split de Re- 
form vote: so de combine come down to de Har- 
lem wit a majority, Den Nap went over to a 
- place called Elba to race his horses and to wait for 
de Reformers to begin making faces at each odder. 
But he came back a steamer or two too soon, and, 
in a lovely fight called Waterloo, he met his finish. 
He was a good one, and I’m sorry I never met 
him, 


In Chimmy’s philosophy of life, and 
his interpretation of Mr. Paul’s philoso- 
phizings, he frequently equals Mr. 
Dooley in keenness of insight. In 
fact, 1 think Chimmy Fadden, in the 
interval between his two appearances 
in book-form, has been hovering about 
the doorway of Dooley’s saloon. 

Mr. Dooley himself has no rightful 
place in this list. He is not the study 
of a type,—simply the mouth-piece of 
his author in the expression of theories 
on many subjects. We have, however, 
a recent study of an American Irish- 
man, in the person of Policeman Flynn, 
of Chicago. Mr. Flower’s short stories 
attracted attention before appearing in 
book-form, and the completed record 
of Barney Flynn’s work on the force 
has been gladly received. Barney has 
the real Irish wit at times, and his 


“ The Van-Dwellers”’ 


‘“*He interviews the janitor on the gas mystery.” 


sense of humor is in delightful evi- 
dence, smoothing out many unpleasant 
paths in both domestic and official life. 
We, to whom glaring accounts of the 
New York police are served up every 
morning at breakfast, are glad to be- 
lieve Mr. Flower when he says that his 
hero is not wholly a creature of the 
imagination. 

Several names might be added to 
this small group. Charles Battell 
Loomis, with his short stories; “‘R. 
Fisguill,’’ adopting a mountain of Vir- 
ginia, evidently, for a godfather, and 
introducing himself through his light 
and dainty ‘‘Mazel’’; Herman K. 
Viele, needing no introduction other 
than as author of “‘The Inn of the 
Silver Moon”’; Nelson Lloyd, whose 
‘‘A Drone and a Dreamer’’ proves 
him to have a charming style and a 
delightful fancy; all are contributing 
humorous thought, worth expressing, 
to the vast supply of published books> 

The Old Humor is not dead, and few, 
if any, of its seemingly new forms prove 
on investigation to be new in fact. Out 
of deference to the title there are dealt 
with here only certain new authors’ 
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new books. Yet even while reading 
these various studies of diverse Ameri- 
can humanity, ‘‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp’’ comes to mind, and ‘“‘The 
Heathen Chinee,”’ and all of those de- 
lightful bits of Rocky Mountain fresh- 
ness whose creator has now become 
enrolled among the great American 
writers of the past. 

The Old Humor is not dead, thank 
Heaven, but all Humor is in mourning. 
Death must have learned suddenly how 
much of smiles and geniality was 
abroad in the land,—and it is we of the 
younger generation who claim the 
greater share of grief for Stockton’s 
death. 

You older ones have doubtless in 
days past laughed over the trials of 
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Mrs. Lex and of Pamona, and have 
argued in mock seriousness, the Lady 
or the Tiger? What is that by com- 
parison? Stretched upon the hearth- 
rug, upon our little stomachs, waving 
little feet in air, we have pored over 
well-thumbed pages of St. Nicholas ; 
calloused elders have passed over us, 
sparks have scattered from the open 
fire, but we were far away with the 
Floating Prince and his crew, or wan- 
dering through caverns with the Bee- 
Man on his quest. 

You may often have shaken Stockton 
by the hand and talked with -him as a 
friend. We, as children, have gazed 
deep into the merry, child-like depths 
of his heart, and have loved and un- 
derstood. 


@e sREPABAT ER ey 5, 
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Browning’s Treatment of Nature* 
| By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


Author of ‘‘ Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life ’’ 


THIRD PAPER 


MUCH has been said in the previous 
chapter about Browning as a poet of 
Nature, but not enough. Some points 
were not sufficiently illustrated, others 
were omitted. The best way, per- 
haps, in which we can repair these de- 
ficiencies will be to take chronologically 
the natural descriptions in his poems 
and to comment upon them, leaving 
out those on which we have already 
touched. New points of interest will 
thus arise; and, moreover, taking the 
natural description as it occurs year 
after year, we may be able—within 
this phase of his poetic nature, and 
chronologically —to place his poetic 
development in a clearer light. 

I begin, therefore, with ‘‘ Pauline.” 
The descriptions of Nature in that poem 
are more deliberate, more for their own 
sake, than elsewhere in Browning's 
poetry. The first of them faintly re- 
calls the manner of Shelley in the 
‘* Alastz,”’ and I have no doubt was in- 
fluenced by him. The two others, and 
the more finished, have already escaped 
from Shelley, and are almost pre- 
Raphaelite, as much so as Keats, in 
their detail. Yet all the three are 
original, not imitative. They suggest 
Shelley and Keats, and no more, and 
it is only the manner and ‘not the 
matter of these poets that they sug- 
gest. Browning leaped into originality 
at once in this as in other modes of 
poetry. It was characteristic of him 
from the beginning to the end of his 
career to possess within himself his 
own methods, to incessantly draw out 
of himself alone new things and new 
inventions. 

From one point of view this was full 
of treasurable matter for us. It is not 
often the gods give us so opulent an 
originality. From another point of 
view it was unfortunate. If he had 
begun by imitating a little; if he had 
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studied the excellences of his predeces- 
sors more; if be had curbed his indi- 
viduality sufficiently to mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest the noble style 
of others in natural description, and in 
all other matters of poetry as well, his 
work would have been much better 
than it is; his original excellences 
would have found fitter and finer ex- 
pression; his faults would have been 
lessened instead of being developed; 
his style would have been more concise 
on one side, less abrupt on another, 
and we should not have been wrongly 
disturbed by obscurities of diction and 
inadequacies of expression. He would 
have reached more continuously the 
splendid level he often attained. This 
is plentifully illustrated by his work on 
external nature, but less perhaps than 
by his work on humanity. 

The first natural description he pub- 
lished is in the beginning of *‘ Pauline”’ : 


Thou wilt remember one warm morn when winter 

Crept agéd from the earth, and spring’s first breath 

Blew soft from the moist hills; the blackthorn 
boughs, 

So dark in the bare wood, when glistening 

In the sunshine were white with coming buds, 

Like the bright side of a sorrow, and the banks 

Had violets opening from sleep like eyes. 


That is fairly good; he describes what 
he has seen; but it might have been 
better. The blackthorn is not white 
with coming buds; it is not white till 
they have opened. The comparison 
of them on the dark and leafless boughs 
to the bright side of sorrow weakens 
the description, and the violets do not 
open from sleep like swiftly lifting 
eyes. We know what he means, but 
his words do not accurately or imagi- 
natively convey this meaning. The 
best lines are the first three, but the 
peculiar note of Shelley sighs so fully 
in them that they do not represent 
Browning. What is special to him in 
them is his peculiar delight not only in 
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the morning which here he celebrates, 
but in the spring. It was in his nature, 
even in old age, to love with passion 
the beginnings of things; dawn, morn- 
ing, spring, and youth, and their quick 
blood, its changes, impulses, its unpre- 
meditated rush into fresh experiment. 
Unlike Tennyson, who was old when 
he was old, Browning was young when 
he wasold. Only once in ‘*Asolando,”’ 
in one poem, can we trace that he felt 
winter in his heart. And the lines in 
**Pauline’’ which I now quote, spoken 
by a young man who dramatized him- 
self into momentary age, are no ill de- 
scription of his temper at times when 
he was really old: 


As life wanes, all its care and strife and toil 

Seem strangely valueless, while the old trees 
Which grew by our youth’s home—the waving mass 
Of climbing plants heavy with bloom and dew. 
The morning swallows with their songs like words— 
All these seem clear, and only worth our thoughts 
So, aught connected with my early life, 

My rude songs or my wild imaginings, 

How I look on them—most distinct amid 

The fever and the stir of after years ! 


The next description of ‘*Pauline’’ 
is that in which he describes—to illus- 
trate what Shelley was to him—the 
woodland spring which became a 
mighty river. Shelley, as first con- 
ceived by Browning, seemed to him 
like a sacred spring: 


Scarce worth a moth’s flittings, which Jong grasses 
cross, 

And one small tree embowers droopingly— 

Joying to see some wandering insect won 

To live in its few rushes, or some locust 

To pasture on its boughs, or some wild bird 

Stoop for its freshness from the trackless air. 


A piece of careful detail, close to 
nature, but not close enough, needing 
to be more detailed or less detailed, 
but the first instance in his work of his 
deliberate use of Nature, not for love 
of herself only (Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
or Byron would ‘have described the 
spring in the woods for itself alone), 
but for illustration of humanity. - It is 
Shelley—Shelley-in his lonely with- 
drawn character, Shelley hidden in the 
wood of his own thoughts, and, like a 
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spring in that wood, bubbling upwards 
into personal poetry—of whom Brown- 
ing is now thinking. The image is 
good, but a better poet would have 
dwelt more on the fountain and left 
the insects and birds alone. It is 
Shelley also of whom he thinks — 
Shelley breaking away from personal 
poetry to write of the fates of men, of 
liberty and love and overthrow of 
wrong, of the future of mankind, when 
he expands his tree-shaded fountain 
into the river and follows it to the sea: 


Another should find it but the fountain head, 
Long lost, of some great river washing towns 
And towers, and seeing old woods which will live 
But by its banks untrod of human foot. 

Which, when the great sun sinks, lie quivering 
In light, as some thing lieth, half of life 

Before God’s foot, waiting a wondrous change : 
Then girt with rocks which seek to turn or stay 
Its course in vain: for it does ever spread 

Like a sea’s arm as it goes rolling on— 

Being the pulse of some great country—so 
Wast thou to me, and art thou to the world. 


How good some of that is—how bad 
it is elsewhere! How much it needs 
thought, concentration, and yet how 
vivid also and original! And the 
faults of it—faults of grammar, of 
clearness, of irritating parentheses, of 
broken threads of thought, of inability 
to leave out the needless—are faults of 
which Browning never quite cleared his 
work. I do not think he ever cared to 
rid himself of them. 

The next description is not an illus- 
tration of man by nature. It is almost 
the only set description of Nature, 
without reference to man, which occurs 
in the whole of Browning’s work. It 
is introduced by his declaration (for in 
this I think he speaks from himself) of 
his power of living in all the life of the 
living things in Nature. He does not 
think of himself as living in the whole 
Being of Nature, as Wordsworth or 
Shelley would have done. There was 
a certain matter-of-factness in him 
which prevented his belief in any 
theory of that kind. But he does 


transfer himself into the rejoicing life 
of the animals and plants, a life which 
he knows and which is akin to his 
And this distinction is true of 


own. 














all his poetry of Nature. ‘“‘I can 


mount with the bird,”’ he says: 


Leaping airily his pyramid of leaves 

And twisted boughs of some tall mountain tree ; 
Or like a fish breathe deep the morning air 

In the misty sun-warm water. 


This introduces the description of a 
walk of twenty-four hours through 
various scenes of natural beauty. It 
is long and elaborate—the scenery he 
conceives round the home where he 
and Pauline are to live. And it is so 
close, and so much of it is repeated in 
other forms in his later poetry, that I 
think it is drawn direct from Nature; 
that it is here done of set purpose to 
show his hand in natural description. 
It begins with night, but soon leaves 
night for the morning and the noon. 
Here is a piece of it: 


Morning, the rocks and valleys and old woods. 
How the sun brightens in the mist, and here, 

Half in the air, like creatures * of the place, 
Trusting the elements, living on high boughs 

That sway in the wind—look at the silver spray 
Flung from the foam-sheet of the cataract 

Amid the broken rocks! Shall we stay here 

With the wild hawks? No, ere the hot noon come 
Dive we down—safe! See, this is our new retreat, 
Walled in with a sloped mound of matted shrubs, 
Dark, tangled, old and green, and sloping down 
To a small pool whose waters lie asleep, 

Amid the trailing boughs turned under water-plants: 
And tall trees overarch to keep us in. 

Breaking the sunbeams into emerald shafts : 

And in the dreamy water one small group ~ 

Of two or three strange trees are got together 
Wondering at all around— 


This is wandering, nerveless work, 
tentative, talkative, formless, no clear 
expressién of the whole; and as he 
tries to expand it further in lines we 
may study with interest (for the very 
failures of genius are interesting) he 
becomes even more feeble, though the 
feebleness is traversed by verses of 
power, like lightning flashing through 
a cloud. 

It is an attempt at accurate, truthful 
detail, like pre-Raphaelite work, and 
the chief thing to say about it is, that 
he got out of its manner as fast as he 


* Are creatures accordant with the place? 


Browning’s Treatment of Nature 
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could. He never tried that kind of 
thing again, but passed on to sharp, 
quick suggestiveness, one or two things 
in the landscape chosen and shot into 
prominence, and the rest left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

He is better when he comes forth 
from the closed-in woodland pool into 
the clear air and open landscape: 


Up for the glowing day, leave the old woods! 

See: they part like a ruined arch: the sky! 

Blue, sunny air, where a great cloud floats laden 

With light, like a dead whale, that white birds pick 

Floating away in the sun in some north sea— 

Air, air, fresh life-blood, thin and searching air, 

The clear, dear breath of God that loveth us, 

Where small birds reel, and winds take their 
delight— 


The last three lines are excellent, 
but nothing could be worse than the 
sensational image of the dead whale. 
It does not fit the thing he desires to 
illustrate, and it violates the sentiment 
of the scene he is describing; its 
strangeness pleased his imagination, 
and he put it in without a question. 
Alas, in after times, he only too often, 
both in the poetry of Nature and of the 
human soul, hurried into his verse illus- 
trations which had no natural relation 
to the matter in hand, just because it 
amused him to indulge his fancy. The 
finished artist could not do this; he 
would hear, as it were, the false note, 
and destroy it. But Browning, a 
natural artist, never became a perfect 
one. Nevertheless, as his poetry went 
on, he reached, by natural power, 
splendid description, as indeed I have 
fully confessed ; but, on the other hand, 
one is never sure of him. He is never 
quite ‘‘inevitable.’’ 

The attempt at deliberate natural 
description in ‘‘Pauline,” of which I 
have now spoken, is not renewed in 
‘*Paracelsus.’’ By the time he wrote 
that poem the movements and prob- 
lems of the spirit of man had all but 
quenched his interest in natural scenery. 
Nature is only introduced as a back- 
ground (almost a scenic background) 
for the players, who are the passions, 
thoughts, and aspirations of the intel- 
lectual soul of Paracelsus. It is only 
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at the beginning of Part II. that we 
touch a landscape: 


Over the waters in the vaporous west 

The sun goes down as in a sphere of gold 
Behind the arm of the city, which between, 
With all the length of domes and minarets, 
Athwart the splendour, black and crooked runs 
Like a Turk verse along a scimitar. 


That is all, nothing but an introduc- 
tion. Paracelsus turns in a moment 
from the sight, and absorbs himself in 
himself, just as Browning was then 
doing in his own soul. Nearly two 
thousand lines are then written before 
Nature is again touched upon, and 
then Festus and Paracelsus are looking 
at the dawn; and it is worth saying 
how in this description Browning’s 
work on Nature has so greatly improved 
that one can scarcely believe he is the 
same poet who wrote the wavering de- 
scriptions of ‘‘Pauline.’’ This is close 
and clear: 


Morn must be near. 

FESTUS. Best ope the casement : see 
The night, late strewn with clouds, and flying stars, 
Is blank and motionless : how peaceful sleep 
The tree tops all together! Like an asp 
The wind slips whispering from bough to bough. 

PARACELSUS, See, morn at length. The heavy 

darkness seems 
Diluted, grey and clear without the stars ; 
The shrubs bestir, and rouse themselves, as if 
Some snake, that weighed them down all night, let go 
His hold ;. and from the East, fuller and fuller, 
Day, like a mighty river, flowing in ; 
But cloudy, wintry, desolate, and cold. 


That is good, clear, and sufficient; and 
there the description should end. But 
Browning, driven by some small de- 
mon, adds to it three lines of mere ob- 
servant fancy, on a little affair, which, 
enfeebling the force of the previous 
lines, irritate the whole description. 


Yet see how the broad prickly star-shaped plant, 
Half-down in the crevice, spreads its woolly leaves, 
All thick and glistening with diamond dew. 


What is that for? To give local 
color or reality? It does neither. It 
is mere childish artistry. Tennyson 
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could not have done it. 
when to stay his hand. 

The finest piece of natural descrip- 
tion in “‘Paracelsus’’ is of the coming 
of spring. “It is full of the joy of life 
which filled Browning when he was 
young, which clung to him almost to 
the last year of his age. It is inspired 
by a passionate thought, lying behind 
it, concerning man. It is still more in- 
spired by his belief that God Himself 
was eternal joy and filled the universe 
with rapture. Nowhere did Browning 
reach a greater height in his Nature 
poetry than in these lines, yet they are 
more a description, as usual, of animal 
life than of the beauty of the earth and 
sea: 


He knew 


Then all is still; earth is a wintry clod : 

But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 

Over its breast to waken it, rare verdure 

Buds tenderly on rough banks, between 

The withered tree-roots and the cracks of frost, 

Like a smile striving with a wrinkled face ; 

The grass grows bright, the boughs are swol’n with 
blooms 

Like chrysalids impatient for the air, 

The shining dorrs are busy, beetle runs 

Along the furrows, ants make their ado ; 

Above, birds fly in merry flocks, the lark 

Soars up and up, shivering for very joy ; 

Afar the ocean sleeps ; white fishing gulls 

Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 

Of nested limpets ; savage creatures seek 

Their loves in wood and plain—and Gop renews 

His ancient rapture. 


Once more, in ‘‘Paracelsus,’’ there 
is the lovely little lyric poem about 
the flowing of the Mayne. I have 
driven through that gracious coun- 
try of low hill and dale and wide 
water-meadows, where under flowered 
banks only a foot high the slow river 
winds in gentleness, and this poem 
is steeped in the atmosphere and 
sentiment of the scenery. But, as 
before, Browning quickly slides away 
from the beauty of inanimate nature 
into a record of the animals that 
haunt the stream. He could not get 
on long with mountains and rivers 
alone. He must people them with 
breathing, feeling things — anything 
for life! 5 














Certain Authors’ 


Views on Book- 


Reviewing 


By GEORGE SANDS GOODWIN 


As a contribution to the discussion 
which goes on at intervals in the public 
journals on the subject of book-review- 
ing, its failure or success, considerable 
interest ought to attach to the following 
letters sent to the writer by such rep- 
resentative authors as William Dean 
Howells, Thomas Nelson Page, Frank 
Norris, Cyrus Townsend Brady, Mark 
Twain, and Joseph A. Altsheler. 

It should be explained that the let- 
ters were forwarded in response to a 
communication in which these ques- 
tions were asked, and to which cate- 
gorical replies were requested : 


(1) Would you rather have your books reviewed 
or submitted to the public without review ? 

(2) What, in your opinion, constitutes a fair re- 
view ? 

(3) Is there apparent to you a lack of con- 
scientiousness in the criticism of modern books—if 
so, what remedy have you to suggest ? 

(4) Are English reviews fairer than those written 
by American critics ? 

(5) One writer has answered that in his opinion 
book-reviewing is an impudent intrusion on the 
business of authorship—do you agree with him? 


It will appear to the reader that the 
above questions not only take wide 
ground in a consideration of the use or 
abuse of the critic’s function, but that 
they also touch boldly on one‘or two 
delicate points much at issue when 
controversies on this subject take place. 
To ask such widely read authors as Mr. 
Howells, Mr. Page, and Mr. Brady, 
whose books are constantly in the 
hands of the reviewers, to declare 
point-blank whether these same re- 
viewers are lacking in conscientiousness 
was certainly putting to the test both 
their candor and their judgment. That 
they have answered with clearness and 
frankness is shown in the appended 
letters to the writer. 

Mr. Howells responded as follows: 


I think any sensible man likes his book fairly 
reviewed. English reviews of American books are 
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apt to be fairer than our own, because, like Ameri- 
can reviews of English books, they have no personal 
bias, for good or bad. A fair review is the critic’s 
honest best. One can ask nothing more of him, 
though one might sometimes wish him wiser or 
kinder, Yours very truly, 

W. D. HowELts, 


Mr. Howells is certainly an adept in 
the art of delicate phrasing. In the 
above letter he arraigns the critics on 
three counts: personal bias, lack of 
wisdom, and unkindness—yet so gen- 
tle is his touch that he hardly seems to 
be saying anything severe at all. 

It would have helped greatly the 
purposes of this article if Mr. Howells 
had entered into details. It would 
have been interesting had he offered 
some reason why, in his opinion, re- 
viewers are, or should be, biased against 
any publication. Why should a book 
of foreign creation be more fairly re- 
viewed than one by a native author? 
Whence comes “‘ personal bias for good 
or bad’’? Does this distinguished 
writer agree with the views of Mr. 
Henry James, who has characterized 
the larger number of reviewers as being 
*‘spiteful, venal, impotent, ignorant, 
irresponsible, and lazy,” “‘bias”’ being, 
with them, the result of an innate 
vicious tendency which they cannot 
avoid? So kindly a tone generally 
permeates Mr. Howells’s writings that 
it seems out of the question to associ- 
ate views so drastic with a temperament 
such as his, and yet his intimation of 
bias on the part of the reviewer remains 
unexplained. 

The “‘ biased ’’ reviewer must be actu- 
ated by one of three reasons: 

(1) He has the business instinct, and 
unduly praises or condemns a book be- 
cause he is either after an advertisement 
or is punishing a publisher for not ad- 
vertising. 

(2) He has a personal feeling of pre- 
judice against the author, whose work 
is under review, or is temperamentally 
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opposed to the kind or class of litera- 
ture to which the book under review 
belongs. 

(3) He comes under Mr. James's 
characterization, and is warped by an 
inherent tendency to carp and snarl at 
all printed things. 

Which of these views had Mr. How- 
ells in mind when he wrote the above 
letter? 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page answered 
the writer’s communication thus: 


Replying to your inquiries in yours of recent date, 
I would say that I see no reason why anyone should 
not like to have his books reviewed, provided the 
reviews were in the least what the term should 
imply. Unfortunately, there is very little review- 
ing done nowadays, and most of what is done 
appears to me to lack the essential elements 2f a 
sound review. Much of what goes under the head 
of reviewing, should more properly be termed 
** Notices cf Books.” 

With regard to your inquiry whether there ap- 
pears to me a lack of conscientiousness in the criti- 
cisms nowadays, and if so what remedy might cure 
the trouble, I should be very adverse to charging 
lack of conscientiousness on the part of those who 
write the book notices. For the most part, I be- 
lieve, they are a very hard-worked and conscien- 
tious class of writers. One trouble is, that they are 
too hard-worked. Amother is, that they are ex- 
pected to praise all equally, and they do it. I am 
much struck in reading book notices to find how 
many wonderful books are always being written and 
how many geniuses are always being discovered, 
Some cynic has asked what becomes of all the clever 
children. What appears to me to be needed is a 
higher standard, and something that will earmark 
those criticisms which are the thoughtful judgnient 
of a conscientious reviewer upon a serious work, so 
as to distinguish it from what is merely an an- 
nouncement copied from a publisher’s advertise- 
ment, 

Mr. Lowell said, I believe, in an address that he 
delivered at the opening of Bryn Mawr College, 
that one of the most important pieces of advice he 
could give was that it should be learned ‘‘ to dis- 
tinguish between printed matter and literature,” 

The liking for different books is almost as indi- 
vidual a matter as the liking for different vegetables. 
One person likes potatoes and detests cabbages : 
another ‘‘dotes on” cabbages and cannot abide 


potatoes ; but at least the caterer should know the 
difference between a cabbage and a potato. 
Respectfully yours, 
Tuos. NELSON PAGE. 
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Is it true, as Mr. Page says, that 
“‘much that goes under the head of 
reviewing should more properly be 
termed ‘notices of books’ ?”’ 

What have our respected reviewers 
of the leading American journals and 
magazines to say to this? It would be 
interesting to have the views of some 
of our prominent literary editors on 
Mr. Page’s frank avowal of his opinions. 
While there are doubtless some re- 
viewers who do not know the difference 
between a ‘‘cabbage "’ and a ‘‘potato,”’ 
there are many who have shown de- 
cided ability in defending from attack 
the profession they follow. 

Here is Cyrus Townsend Brady’s re- 
sponse to the writer’s interrogations: 


It gives me great pleasure, indeed, to answer your 
questions, I very much prefer to have my books 
reviewed. I consider a fair review an honest ex- 
pression of opinion after the reading of a book if it 
be a connected volume, or the reading of different 
articles, if it contain a series of stories or sketches. 
I think a fair review also should point out the 
merits as well as the demerits of a book; it is 
possible to damn a book utterly by seeking for the 
faults and exploiting them and saying nothing 
whatever about the good points, which may more 
than overbalance the bad. I am afraid that there 
is a great lack of conscientiousness in book-reviews. 
They are in many cases made up of excerpts from 
the publishers’ circulars. In one of my own books 
the circular referred to contained a gross historical 
error, which did not appear in the book. 

I think over fifty journals used that notice, error 
and all; included in this number were one or two 
journals and one magazine pretending to be author- 
ities. I think that one remedy might be found in 
requiring all reviews or notices of books to indicate 
the source from which they came. In other words, 
I should have the reviews signed, and if they are 
merely copies of publishers’ circulars, have them so 
acknowledged. The value of signed reviews is ap- 
parent to everyone. If a man’s signature goes at 
the bottom of his article he is apt to see that the 
article is his own, and that it really represents his 
opinion. An unsigned review has all the ob- 
jections of other anonymous productions. 

I know nothing whatever of English reviews. 

I am surprised at the statement of the writer in 
question. The reviewers must have hit him rather 
hard, I fear. Of course, I do not agree with him. 

I think reviewing is a great advantage. An 
author should be carefultherefore. Discriminating 
praise is helpful and stimulating, and discriminating 
censure should be equally valuable. Criticism is, or 








should be, a great factor in developing individual 
effort and bringing about successful achievement. 
Indeed, humanity cannot do without it. In general, 
I think reviewers are men with kindly hearts, and 
that authors as a rule get more than they deserve. 
(I say this in the face of more or less bitter 
criticism.) This tendency to overpraise is of course 
a fault, for the reviewer should be as impartial as 
justice, and as honest as the weaknesses of humanity 
admit. 

Now, in concluding this letter, I call your at- 
tention to one curious fact: That book of mine 
which has had the best reviews, which has been 
practically unanimously commended, and which 
has been most frequently and largely quoted from, 
has sold less than any other! I hope this rather 
rambling discussion of the subject may serve your 
purpose. Very sincerely yours, 

Cyrus TOWNSEND BrapDy. 


No one could possibly find fault with 
Mr. Brady’s interesting letter except, 
possibly, one of the unfortunate fifty 
reviewers who, he declares, printed a 
publisher’s announcement containing a 
“* gross historical error’’ and meant it 
to pass for a review. The critics so 
offending are here held up for proper 
condemnation and yet they are not 
wholly to blame. 

Everyone who in our day gets up 
an almanac, a traveller’s guide, a diary, 
a calendar, a ready-speller or writer, or 
a cook-book; industrious compilers of 
infallible guides to health, wealth, wis- 
dom, learning, leanness, corpulence, 
moral or intellectual greatness; men 
who burrow among forgotten heaps for 
statistics on food-stuffs or tariff rates; 
people who go on tours and keep jour- 
nals; the host of would-be authors— 
each and every one of this active 
swarm sends his particularly important 
emanation to the literary editors of the 
leading journals for ‘‘review,’’ while 
at the same time ten thousand groan- 
ing presses are turning out with light- 
ning speed the countless leaves of 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, antholo- 
gies, digests, etc., all of which like 
bibliophilean mastodons will fall on the 
shoulders of the luckless reviewer to 
devour him. 

Suppose, now, a reviewer is patiently 
“reviewing ’’ a descriptive cook-book, 
or is immersed in the imaginative 
flights of a census report, and there 
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comes to him in the shape of legitimate 
literature, say, a book of poems, or a 
late novel. Suppose, as he opens the 
package, he finds accompanying these 
books a seductively prepared notice or 
“announcement ”’ sent by the publisher 
and containing a full résumé of the 
character, scope, and general qualities 
of the work. Is it not a temptation— 
an overmastering lure—to the worn- 
out critic to seize his paste-pot, stick 
down that heaven-sent notice and 
transmit it to the composing-room for 
the literary columns, there to pass 
muster as a review? He would be 
more than human could he always re- 
sist the invitation to lessen his toils by 
the, perhaps, undue use of these ad- 
vance notices of books.* 

It would have been pertinent to this 
inquiry if Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
while charging many reviewers with 
lack of conscientiousness, and calling 
attention to the fifty journals ‘‘includ- 
ing one magazine’ that gobbled a pub- 
lisher’s announcement, error and all, 
had given his opinion on these two 
propositions: 

(1) Does he believe it right that re- 
viewers should be called upon to con- 
sider critically any publications but 
those relating directly to literature; 


per se? 


(2) Does he believe in the custom of 
sending prepared notices or announce- 
ments with books intended for review? 

Many reviewers will surely have an 
uncomfortable feeling when they read 
the last paragraph of Mr. Brady’s let- 
ter. His statement that that book of 
his which had the best reviews, which 
was ‘“‘practically unanimously com- 
mended, and which has been most fre- 
quently and largely quoted from, has 
sold less than any other,’’ is not calcu- 
lated to encourage the painstaking 
writer of reviews. But while the curi- 
ous fact recorded by the author of 
**For the Freedom of the Sea’’ seems 
to aim a vital thrust at the heart of the 
critical profession it really does no 
damage at all. It would have force 
only if the purpose of reviewing is to 


* The class of reviewers alluded to by Mr. Goodwin must 
be the overworked editors of weekly newspapers in small 
country towns.—[Ed, Critic.) 
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promote sales; if critiques must fall 
flat unless they create desire. No one, 
unless he be steeped in commercialism, 
will argue that this is the primal object 
of the critical function as applied to 
literature. Mr. Brady does not think 
so himself because he says—with splen- 
did optimism in view of the hard knocks 
he has received—‘‘I think reviewing is 
a great advantage . . . Discriminating 
praise is helpful and stimulating, and 
discriminating censure . . . equally 
valuable. Criticism is, or should be, 
a great factor in developing individual 
effort and bringing about successful 
achievement. Indeed, humanity can- 
not do without it.”’ 

Mr. Frank Norris, the clever author 
of “‘McTeague’’ and ‘*The Octopus,”’ 
sent the following letter as his contri- 
bution to the writer of this paper: 


Having due understanding as to the nature of an 
oath, I reply to yours. 

(1) Would I rather have my books reviewed ?— 
Yes. It’s half of the fun of writing ’em. 

(2) A fair review, in my opinion, is one in which 
you can discover the writer’s sincerity and evidence 
that he has read the book. 

(3) Zs there a lack of conscientiousness in the re- 
viewing of modern books ?—Rather. (I’ve written 
reviews myself.) The remedy I have to propose is 
that book-reviewing should be a department by 
itself on the staff of any periodical or journal, so 
that reviewing should not be anybody's business, 
done at odd times, etc. Also that the reviewer 
should have the choice of what books to treat, and 
that he should take only two or three at a time. 

(4) Are English reviews fairer than American ?— 
No, 

(5) Do you consider book-reviewing an intrusion? 
Of course not. As a novelist the man’s work be- 
longs to the public. Whoever said that about 
intrusion was an ass. Sincerely yours, 

FRANK Norris, 


Mr. Norris’s views are partially shared 
by Mr. Joseph A. Altsheler, who wrote 
as follows: : 


I think that literary criticism in America is, in the 
main, conscientious, and that the critic, in so far as 
his paper will let him, is disposed to judge of a 
book according to its merits, or what he thinks to 
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be its merits. The chief fault is his lack of time. 
That is, the pressure of other duties prevents his 
proper examination of a book and frequently he is 
compelled to write from insufficient knowledge. 
Very few men in this country are able to devote all 
their working hours to literary criticism, and, as the 
proper expression of sound opinion requires much 
thought, they are much hampered in their duties, 
I think that when literary criticism is taken more 
seriously by the proprietors of publications it will 
acquire more weight and influence. Yours truly, 
JosEPpH A. ALTSHELER. 


It is to be hoped that proprietors of 
journals publishing book news will fol- 
low the recommendations of Messrs. 
Norris and Altsheler. The stamp of 
responsibility and authority can 
scarcely attach to the opinions of liter- 
ary editors who do ‘“‘local”’ work to- 
day and review books to-morrow. 


Here is how Mark Twain replied to 
the writer’s communication on the sub- 
ject of book-reviewing: 


I suppose I ought to take an interest in this sub- 
ject, but really I don’t. 
I would have answered sooner, but I have been 
bedridden eight days with gout. Truly yours, 
S. L. CLEMENS, 


The letter Mr. Clemens has written 
lets in considerable light on that dis- 
tinguished author’s attitude of mind 
towards the critics. It is likely to oc- 
casion more than mild surprise that a 
novelist who has profited from the 
generous commendations of two gen- 
erations of reviewers takes ‘‘no inter- 
est’’ in the discussion of a topic which 
concerns them so closely. In connec- 
tion with such an expressed avowal of 
indifference on the part of the veteran 
author of ‘‘Innocents Abroad ”’ it does 
not seem out of place to ask this ques- 
tion— would Mark Twain's literary 
ventures have attained the same meas- 
ure of success if, in the budding period 
of his career as a writer, the critics to 
whom his books were sent for review 
had dismissed each with the remark in 
chorus, ‘‘We ought to take an interest 
in this subject, but we don’t.” 











Romance 


By ALINE GORREN 


WHEN Mrs. Wharton wrote ‘The 
Valley of Decision,’”’ * she had in view 
a distinct purpose and in mind a defi- 
nite model. The purpose was to make 
a study of the eighteenth century in 
Italy. The model which should fit the 
purpose was the philosophical romance, 
a genre which comparatively few have 
handled and which, naturally, appeals 
to few. 

A picture of the disintegration of 
Italy in the eighteenth century is, 
localized, a picture of the disintegra- 
tion of the old, caste-conception of 
society under the influence of the 
modern democratic spirit. The mo- 
ment of crisis has been many times 
studied in France; that is, the moment 
of most salient crisis, for these changes 
proceed by a series of shocks and crises, 
beginning long before the summarizing 
attention apprehends them, and con- 
tinuing long after the metamorphosis 
is supposed to have been consum- 
mated; and it is very proper to choose 
the French eighteenth century for this 
study. The germination of new ideas 
came to a visible explosion in France, 
after which things were really not so 
much the same in essence as they have 
elsewhere often had a trick of being 
after revolutions. The French mind 
has the abstracting quality that makes 
it approximately true to the conse- 
quences of its ideas. Moreover, the 
centralizing tendencies of France make 
it possible to see movements of thought 
lucidly there, in the ensemble. Italy 
knew fourteen hundred years of decen- 
tralization, and is not to this day an 
organic unit. The effort to give a 
total impression of the ‘‘stirring of un- 
born ideals ’’ of intellectual and politi- 
cal freedom in the various Italian states 
of the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury constituted a task of great com- 


** The V: f Decision.” B i 4 
See ; ei y Edith Wharton. 2 vols 
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plexity, demanding the subtlest insight, 
a judgment of the surest poise, large 
powers of discrimination in the: play 
of confused factors, and human sym- 
pathies wide and warm. 

There has been no book written in 
English for many years conceived in 
a higher spirit. The comparison with 
Walter Pater is inevitable. In French 
writing there is a nearer comparison, 
chronologically, with Anatole France, 
the word-tissue of whose books is as 
rare and lovely, and whose purpose (in 
his philosophical romances) is as much 
of the class of the things that endure. 
Mrs. Wharton knows the physical face 
of Italy as one knows that only which 
profoundly moves one. She takes 
Odo, her protagonist, through fields, 
by the side of marshes, along river- 
banks, washed in as Maurice Barrts 
washes on his page the scenery that is 
a background for his pale heroes. 
There is, in fact, very much of the 
feeling of Maurice Barrés in Mrs. 
Wharton’s book. So much so that 
one wonders whether one should not 
prefer for it the designation of psycho- 
logical—rather than philosophical—ro- 
mance. That is what Maurice Barrés, 
in one of his prefaces, calls those little 
works ‘‘Sous I'CEil des Barbares,’’ 
**Le Jardin de Bérénice,’’ etc., which 
were not inconsiderably read in France 
a few years ago. His hero never does 
anything. But as he is caught in the 
tangle of the events of life those events 
act upon his plastic psychical self, and 
the vision that is given the reader of 
that action is the whole of the book. 
If there were reaction on his part we 
should have a ‘“‘story,” pages written 
more or less dramatically. As there 
is no reaction we have a passive pic- 


ture,—a soul seen as one sees a lake © 


that brightens or darkens, ripples or 
grows smooth again, as the hours pass 
over it and the seasons. 
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But Odo Valsecca is not so much a 
man to Mrs. Wharton, a dilettante de- 
scendant of an outworn feudal race, as 
a type, a representation of the prevail- 
ing mental condition of a people with 
a long, stupendous civilization behind 
it, and little power of renewal in the 
face of impending world-changes. Still 
less is Fulvia Vivaldi a woman, a per- 
sonal study of a young dottoressa, a 
daughter of the time-honored learned 
section of the Italian middle-class. 
She too is a symbol. She symbolizes, 
in opposition to the hero, “‘the new 
standpoint from which . men 
were beginning to test the accepted 
forms of thought.’”” She is the coming 
democracy, and the intransigent Gene- 
van protest against the sensuous forms 
of faith;—and perhaps she does not 
quite escape a certain Genevan dry- 
ness and stiffness. After all, the book 
ts probably to be called a philosophical 
romance, rather than a psychological 
one. 

In any case, it is not to be called a 
novel. To call it so must appear to some 
persons to be a grave mistake. ‘*‘The 
Valley of Decision’’ has much to gain 
by being placed definitely in the liter- 
ary class to which it belongs; it has 
everything to lose by being classed in 
a genus none of whose essential marks 
and signs it possesses. Though there 
are many who will always prove recal- 
citrant to the idea of the inevitable 
evolution of literary forms, it is certain 
that the evolution goes forward, un- 
arrested. The novel has passed out 
of the reflective stage and perhaps 
even out of the analytical stage. That 
does not mean that fine novels will not 
still be written in which, padded around 
the synthetic projection of motive, pas- 
sion, and personage, there will yet be 
both reflection and analysis. We may, 
however, count more and more on the 
synthesis, less and less on the analysis. 
It is hard to see how, for the present 
at least, the impulse everywhere at 
work to foreshorten*and condense, can 
be set back. The novels that are truly 
in the spirit of the hour are conceived 
as long short-stories; and Mr. Brander 
Matthews has told us what the short- 
story is. It expresses us with extra- 
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ordinary aptness, because, in spite of 
what we say to the contrary, this is not 
—it is no longer—a critical age. For 
good or evil, we have taken up the re- 
sults of the critical-scientific work of 
five—four—three decades back, into 
our blood. Now we act upon them. 
There are three reasons that may 
have withheld Mrs. Wharton from 
using intensely, dramatically, through 
the medium of two or three potent 
personifications, all the rich material 
whose details she has so thoroughly 
assimilated. She may have feared to 
seem to be writing a historical novel in 
the style of the last few years. Vivid 
and impassioned personification, the 
self-sustaining ardor of imagination 
that lets itself go without thinking of 
itself, may be increasingly difficult to 
her in the development of her reflective 
powers. There were features in her 
short stories that would have made 
one think otherwise. But where the 
taste is so fastidious, and the research 
of the right vehicle so exquisite, this is 
of course always the brooding danger. 
The third supposition is that life in the 
scenes, and at the time, chosen by 
her had a note of provinciality that 
would have worked hemmingly on the 
effort to produce a strongly vitalized 
and rapidly moving piece of fiction. 
As a matter of fact the eighteenth 
century was, in Italy, not a great cen- 
tury. Separate entities as they were 
at the time of the Renaissance, the 
Italian states yet lived then with a life 
that was cosmopolitan in the truest 
sense. And, torn apart as Italy was in 
the declining years of the Empire, there 
was then another great ideal abroad in 
the world, which, even as did the ideals 
of the Renaissance, animated scattered 
bodiesof men everywhere with the same 
constructive thought. When we put 
down ‘‘Marius the Epicurean,” the 
book leaves us with the feeling of 
unity, solidarity. We have a total 
impression of the growing impetus of 
the great Christian idea. If Mrs. 
Wharton’s romance does not hang to- 
gether as closely as does Walter Pater’s, 
if it seems more to fall out of its covers, 
the fault lies very much with the epoch 
of which it treats. All the old ideals 

















were crumbling away in the Italy of 
the eighteenth century, but the new 
manifested themselves with no cohe- 
sion. The problem of the change from 
the religious-traditional and monarchi- 
cal notions to the notions of man’s 
right to govern his soul and his social 
status for himself presented itself other- 
wise to the Italian than to the French- 
man and the Englishman. There was 
never a Protestant question for him; 
there was no definite new vehicle in 
which the idea that high ethics need 
not necessarily be associated with the 
acceptance of ecclesiastically organized 
mediation between himself and Heaven 
could crystallize into shape. The 
temporal power of Rome might be felt 
in its oppression and its corruption; it 
was also felt in its beneficence. _Politi- 
cal freedom, after the modern sense, 
came more slowly and painfully into 
existence for this cause. Those who 
wished, in the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century, for the dawning of the 
future could not draw effectually to- 
gether, nor make themselves felt col- 
lectively. Economic reasons, reasons 
that it would be a long and subtle busi- 
ness to trace, prevented the fermenta- 
tion of the age from rising absolutely 
from the soil in Italy. And where the 
new ideas are exclusively the property 
of the elect there can be nothing but 
dilettantism. It is precisely the lucid- 
ity with which Mrs. Wharton has seen 
all this, and the truth she has used in 
the presentation of every character,that 
have militated against the ‘‘ driving 
power ”’ of her beautiful piece of work. 
Provinciality is the result of a dis- 
crepancy between actual conditions 
and only half-understood or half-em- 
braced aspirations received from the 
outside. There was, as I have said, a 
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great deal of this provinciality in the 
Italy of Alfieri. 

Mrs. Wharton shows us an Alfieri 
taken from the vf. His weakness, 
even his littleness, she has seen with 
all her characteristic justness of vision. 
The work, however, was immeasurably 
greater than the maninthiscase. And 
this, indeed, we should have liked to 
have been made to realize more forcibly. 
Here at least—and at last—was a very 
positive note where so much else was 
negative. 

But the strong upward movement 
that culminated in the unification of 
Italy only came later. A novel of self- 
sacrificing action would have had to 
have been set in that later Italy of 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour. A novel, on 
the other hand, frankly pitched in the 
key of sensuousness might, amid such 
pictures of eighteenth-century Naples 
and Venice as Mrs. Wharton has known 
how to draw, have been saturated with 
heady charm. Mrs. Wharton chose 
to take her own moment and method. 
Her charm is that of a refinement that 
has lost its illusions. She has all the 
understandings and all the charities; 
she has sometimes too all the cruelties 
of an on-look on life over which a merci- 
ful blindness never creeps. As a his- 
torical study, ‘‘The Valley of Decision” 
is as near to perfection as things human 
get to be. As a piece of fiction, it 
needed but to be a little more wrong to 
be a little more right. Prejudice may 
—and often does—give the spark of life 
and beauty, though prejudice is not 
beautiful in itself. And to be effectual 
—merely—is often to be beautiful 
also. And Mrs. Wharton knows this, 
for there is no manifestation of the 
beautiful to which her intuition does 
not reach. 









The Unpopularity of the First Person 





Singular 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


I, 


GREAT emphasis is being laid at the 
present time upon the tools that readers 
ought to use to do their reading with. 
We live in the reference-book age. 
To this generation there has been 
granted an inspiration quite its own— 
the inspiration of conveniences. That 
these conveniences have their place, 

that one ought to have the best of them 
" there can be no doubt, but it is very 
important to bear in mind, particularly 
in the present public mood, that if one 
cannot have all of these conveniences, 
or even the best of them, the one abso- 

lutely necessary reference book in read- 
ing the masters of literature is one that 
is open in every house. The best 
edition for a man to use is his own 
private edition, the one he is presented 
with on his first birthday, written and 
‘being written in the bones of his body 
and in the lines of his face and in his 
dreams in the night, by the hand of 
God. It is fortunate that the one 
necessary reference book for true read- 
ing is one that no one person can give 
to us and that all the world cannot 
take away. It is ours until the print 
grows dim in our eyes and the worn 
volume slips from our hands. It is 
something of acommonplace,—this one 
volume,—and is summed up in what 
is perhaps the greatest commonplace 
of all, ‘‘Born—Died.” It is the refer- 
ence book of one’s own life, a book 
which, however common it may be, is 
a whole library in itself, and what all 
other libraries are for. It is the only 
reference book a man is imperatively 
- obliged to have, to do his reading with. 
It may be set down as a general 
principle that the best book in any 
given time to give a child to read, is 
the one that makes the most cross- 
references at that time to his life. His 
interest in books that do not make 
cross-references to his life can only be 





roused by reading books that do. 
When these have made his life large 
enough, the life furnishes new cross- 
references itself. It cannot help it. 
His interest in other men and in other 
facts is all involved in his interest in 
himself. 

The Unpopularity of the First Per- 
son Singular in current education natur- 
ally follows from The Disgrace of the 
Imagination in it. Our typical school 
is not satisfied with cutting off a boy’s 
imagination about the outer world that 
lies around him. It amputates his 
imagination at its tap root. It stops 
a boy’s imagination about himself, and 
the issues, connections, and possibilities 
of his own life. If a man is going to 
make more things in the world than 
other men, he generally has to begin 
by making himself. The habit of cre- 
ation begins at home, and if a book 
cannot be made a part of a boy’s inter- 
est in himself it is the wrong book. If 
the wrong book is a good book, it is 
still worse, for it spoils the book as 
well as the boy for an indefinite period. 
The right book is one that the boy will 
read as he lives. He will hardly know 
he is reading a book. It is only in 
proportion as his reading comes to him 
as an organic part of his living that it 
can be called true or worthy reading. 

Shakespeare and the New York 
World, Homer and Harper's Bazar, 
Victor Hugoand The Forum, Babyhood 
and the Bible all hold and establish 
their influence by employing substan- 
tially the same principle. The act of 
reading, in so far as it is an interesting 
or vital act, is the act of establishing a 
personal relation to what is read. All 
the best things and all the worst ones 
in literature, in proportion as they are 
powerful whether for good or for evil, 
seem to make the direct appeal to 
the personal relation—to the associa- 
tions, experiences, and expectancies of 
the reader. This principle is equally 
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the secret of Hamlet and of the last 
page of Harper's Bazar and of the 
grave and monthly lunge of The Forum 


at passing events. The immortality 
of Homer and the circulation of the 
Ladies Home Yournal both conform to 
it.. Though the difference of appeal 
may seem sometimes as wide as the 
east and the west, the east and the west 
are in human nature and not in the 
nature of the appeal. The larger selves 
look themselves up in the greater 
writers and the smaller selves spell 
themselves out inthe smaller ones. It 
is here we all behold as in some vast 
reflection or mirage of the reading world 
our own souls crowding and jostling, 
little and great, against the walls of 
their years, seeking to be let out, to 
look out, to look over, to look up—that 
they may find their possible selves. 

The measure of the power of appeal 
in a book depends upon how direct the 
appeal is to our self-expression and to 
our self-identification with other selves. 
If a book has little force in it, what- 
ever its literary form may be, or 
however disguised, it is biography ap- 
pealing to biography. If a book has 
great force in it, it is autobiography ap- 
pealing to autobiography. The great 
book is always a confession—a moral 
adventure with its reader, an incredible 
confidence. 

II. 


The main difficulty in getting a child 
to live in the whole of his nature, to 
run the scale from the bottom to the 
top, from ‘“‘I’’ to God, is to per- 
suade his parents and teachers, and 
the people who crowd around him to 
educate him, that he must begin at the 
bottom. Inasmuch as the education 
of a child—his relation to books—must 
be conducted either with reference to 
evading personality, or accumulating 
it, the issue is one that must be squarely 
drawn from the first. Beginning at the 
bottom is found by society at large to 
be such an inconvenient and painstak- 
ing process, that the children who are 
allowed to lay a foundation for per- 
sonality—to say ‘‘I’’ in its disagree- 
able stages—seem to be confined, for 
the most part, to either one or the other 
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of two classes—the Incurable or the 
Callous. The more thorough a child’s 
nature is, the more real his processes 
are, the more incurable he is bound to 
be —secretly if he is sensitive, and 
offensively if he is callous. In either 
case the fact is the same. The child 
unconsciously acts on the principle that 
self-assertion is self-preservation. One 
of the first things that he discovers is 
that self-preservation is the last thing 
polite parents desire ina child. If he 
is to be preserved they will preserve 
him themselves. 

The conspiracy begins in the earliest 
days. Theworldrollsover him. The 
home and the church and the school 
and the printed book roll over him. 
The story is the same inall. Education 
—originally conceived as drawing a boy 
out—becomes a huge, elaborate, over- 
whelming scheme for squeezing him in 
—for keeping him squeezed in. He is 
mobbed on every side. At school the 
teachers crowd round him and say “‘I”’ 
for him. At home his parents say “‘I’”’ 
for him. At church the preacher says 
“I” forhim. And when he retreats into 
the privacy of his own soul and betakes 
himself to a book, the book is a classic 
and the book says ‘“‘I” for him. When 
he says ‘‘I’”’ himself after a few appro- 
priate years, he says it in disguised 
quotation marks. If he cannot always 
avoid it—if in some unguarded moment 
he is particularly alive about something 
and the ‘‘I’’ comes out on it, society ex- 
pects him to be ashamed of it, at least 
to avoid the appearance of not being 
ashamed of it. If he writes he is de- 
sired to say ‘‘ we.’ Sometimes he 
shades himself off into ‘‘the present 
writer.”’ Sometimes he capitulates in 
bare initials. 

One could not possibly imagine a 
world more prostrate than this one is, 
or than this one has always been before 
a great man. But it wants its great 
man finished. It is never willing to 
pay what he costs. It is particularly 
unwilling to pay what he costs as it 
goes along. The great man as a boy 
has always had to pay. for himself. 
The bare fact of being very much alive 
costs him a good deal and he has to 
pay in advance. He appears at first 
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as a little monster and he is selfish. 
He may know afterwards perhaps that 
some of it was selfishness and some of 


it was life. In the meantime, how- 
ever, he is being brought up in a world 
where boys who so little know how to 
play with their things, that they give 
them away, are pointed out to him as 
generous, and where boys who are so 
bored with their own minds that they 
prefer other people’s are considered 
modest. If he knew in the days when 
models are being pointed out to him, 
that the time would soon come in the 
world for boys like these when it would 
make little difference either to the 
boys themselves, or to anyone else, 
whether they were generous or modest 
or not, it would make his education 
happier. In the meantime, in his dis- 
grace, he does not guess what a good 
example to models he is. Very few 
other people guess it. 
The general truth, that when a man 
has nothing to be generous with, and 
nothing to be modest about, even his 
virtues are superfluous, is realized by 
society at large in a pleasant helpless 
fashion, in its bearing on the man, but 
its bearing on the next man, on educa- 
tion, on the problem of human devel- 
opment, is almost totally overlooked. 
The youth who grasps at everything 
in sight to have his experience with it, 
who cares more for the thing than he 
does for the person it comes from, and 
more for his experience with the thing 
than he does for the thing, is by no 
means an inspiring spectacle while this 
process is going on, and he is naturally 
in perpetuai disgrace, but in proportion 
as they are wise, our best educators are 
aware that in all probability this same 
youth will wield more spiritual power 
in the world, and do more good in it, 
than nine or ten pleasantly smoothed 
and adjustable persons. His boy-faults 
are his man-virtues wrongside out. 
The basis of character is experience. 
The basis of great character is capacity 
for intense experience.. Experience is 
intense in proportion as it is personal. 
It is personal in proportion as we ex- 
ience it ourselves, in proportion as 
it is in the first person. To substitute 
the second and third person for the 
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first is to take the capacity for experi- 
enceaway. In proportion as education 
is vital and economical, and productive 
of results, it reckons with this fact. 
All other facts are worked out from it. 

The youth who is more interested in 
himself than he ought-to be may have a 
grave failing to deal with, but he is at 
least interested in something. He has 
made an absolutely real beginning at a 
point where things are always most real 
to a man—were created to be most real 
to him—in his own relation to his own 
senses. It may be even a single inter- 
est, this interest in himself, but it is the 
nature of the universe that there is not 
one single intense and absorbing inter- 
est in it that can be fulfilled without 
leading to other interests, and without 
including them. 

If a young man becomes interested 
in himself,—the experiences of his own 
mind in the presence of true and beau- 
tiful things,—he cannot help sooner or 
later being caught away from himself, 
his smaller self, by the very power and 
spell of true and beautiful things, to 
his larger self. The principle seems 
to hold both in art and religion. Men 
who begin by decorating their souls 
with the beautiful end by casting their 
souls before it. It is the nature of 
beauty. We go to it as masters and 
come back as voluntary slaves. We 
are thus its greatest masters. 

That the unpopularity of the first 
person singular is honestly acquired 
and heartily deserved, it would be use- 
less to deny. Everyone who has ever 
had a first person singular for a longer 
or shorter period in his life knows that 
it is a disagreeable thing and that 
everyone else knows it—in nine cases 
out of ten, at least, and about nine 
tenths of the time during its develop- 
ment. The fundamental question does 
not concern itself with the first person 
singular being agreeable or disagree- 
able, but with what to do with it, it 
being the necessary evil that it is. 

The machinery of the church and 
the machinery of the school have de- 
cided from time immemorial that the 
best thing to do with the first person 
singular is to cover its existence quietly 
up. This is commonly done by substi- 











tuting the second and third person for 
it as fast as possible. 

Men of genius, on the other hand, 
and natural persons, poets, prophets 
and inspirers, and the greater scientists, 
from the earliest days have adopted 
the opposite course. Instead of anni- 
hilating the first person singular they 
have drawn it out. They have given 
it play, both in themselves and in oth- 
ers. They have made it the vital force, 
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the necessary evil of all education in 
their day. They have contended that 
it is by making the first person larger, 
not by making it smaller, that its faults 
are outgrown and its virtues developed. 
The true education of a human being 
consists in developing the first person 
singular until it expands into the first 
person plural, until the self is identified 
at last with all life and with all persons, 
if only to fulfil itself. 





The Anemone 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


SANGUINE flower, 
Nursling of the Syrian sun, 
Blooming for a fragile hour 
Where the Banias waters run; ° 


On my heart 


You have taken steadfast hold; 
In your splendor you are part 
Of the chivalry of old. 


On my eyes, 


Seeing you, the leaguers’ tents, 
With their silken streamers, rise 
Around Acre’s battlements. 


As of yore, 


Flash the sword and scimitar; 
Cross and Crescent meet once more . 
In the gory shock of war. 


For a space 


Glows the vision, and is gone!— 
Of the warriors ne’er a trace, 
Only you still blooming on! 


Spring by spring, 
As your crimson flower appears, 
Runs a new remembrancing 


Of their battles down the years. 






| 
; 
; 
: 
| 
| 
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Wild Animals I Do Not Want to Know * 





By JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY 


' IN the days of the Ark, they of the 

animal kingdom were admitted, two 
by two, on suffrance. In Paradise, they 
sported at harmless, mythical ease, un- 
troubled by man and histheories. But 
the antediluvian days passed by. The 
animals became as man, knowing good 
and evil, and having, moreover, ways 
of their own. It all began with the 
flood. Up to that time they were 
roughly classed as “‘ cattle and every- 
thing after their kind.” They were to 
be fruitful and multiply and fill the 
earth, and man was to rule over them. 
So went they into the Ark, two by 
two; but so, alas, came they not out. 
They have been fruitful; they have 
multiplied, and filled the earth; and to- 
day man, their master, is prostrate be- 
fore them. He studies their ways, 
prowling through underbrush, on all 
fours, to observe ,them sporting on 
their native heath. . He wriggles on 
his stomach. No position is too hum- 
ble for him, no attitude too cramped. 
He is gathering material for the next 
new popular book on animals. 

One cannot help wondering a little 
how it has come about. Hints of it 
crop out in the Old Testament—after 
the flood. The animals are no longer 
creeping things and cattle after their 
kind. They are found taking on names 
and a certain individuality. There is 
the ram caught by its horns to serve in 
place of Isaac on the altar of sacrifice, 
and the bears that eat up bad little 
children, and the Ass that speaks, and 
the Lions of Daniel, and the Whale of 
Jonah. All these are historical person- 
ages, with David and Saul and Noah— 
with the strange winged creature of 
Ezekiel, and Apocalyptical visions of 
beasts with heads and horns and crowns 
and candlesticks and Scarlet Women. 

The biblical writers did not hesitate, 
it would seem, to draw on the animal 
kingdom when necessary to make clear 
the ways of God to man. With a fine 

*“ The Outcasts.” By W. A. Fraser. Scribner. $1.25. 


“ In the Forest.” | Maximilian Foster. ferro ge rs 
& Co. $1.50. Lady Lee, and Other Animal S 


By Hermon Lee Enc, McCl urg. $2.00, 
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disregard of zodlogy and fact, they 
drove home the truth. And their 
words live even to this day. But 
animal lore has changed. We are 
asked to give up Jonah and the whale, 
as being a tax on credulity. We are 
offered, in place of it, either ‘* Wild 
Animals That I Have Known’’ or 
**The Outcasts.’’ The bears of Elijah 
the prophet are replaced by ‘ The 
Bears of Blue River” by the author of 
** When Knighthood Was in Flower.”’ 
And Balaam’s Ass becomes a Coyote 
whose favorite message is *‘ Yip-ki-ki— 
Yah!” 

Imagination, like Jerushun, 
waxed fat and kicks. 

Perhaps the Jungle Books did it. 
Esop is too far away and too excellent 
to be held responsible for the hordes 
let loose on us. Like the biblical ani- 
mals of old, the animals of AZsop ex- 
isted for a purpose—flashlights on the 
heart of man. The cunning fox and 
the brave lion and the foolish wolf ex- 
isted to point a moral and adorn a tale. 
This done they disappeared once more 
in the brushwood of fancy whence they 
came. The Jungle Books too have 
their master-word —the Law of the 
Jungle. It shines through them. 

But these newer animals—what shall 
one say of them ?—the deer and the 
caribou and the buffalo and the horse 
and the bull-terrier and the fawn and 
the doe and the moose and the buck 
and the spike-horn and the fox and the 
wolf-dog and the canary bird. They 
bring neither the nutty kernel of AZsop 
nor the fresh, sweet smell of the Jungle. 
Made up in equal parts of fact and 


has 


‘straining imagination, they have no 


message of beauty or of truth. 

Who that has once known him will 
forget Kaa, the wise old serpent, or 
Bagheera, leaping with light paws at 
the time of the spring running, or 
Mowgli, crossing the moonlight with 
Gray Brothers at his heels and the skin 
of Sheré Khan poised deftly on his 
swaying head ? But who shall hope to 
remember the new ones ? 











“India’s Love Lyrics” 


By EDITH M. THOMAS 


THE epigrammatic characterization 
of a recent critic, that there is ‘‘more 
of Hope* than of India” in these 
‘Love Lyrics,’’+ appears to us to con- 
tain only the same degree of truth as 
should one say of the ‘‘Rubdiydat”’ 
there is more of Fitzgerald than of 
Persiainit. In other words, the genius 
of the translator, or the adapter, is so 
flexibly great, in both the cases cited, 
that we are made, first, to feel the 
equivalence and kinship of human 
emotion and desire wherever on this 
earth they have their action and being; 
and, afterwards, to discern the special 
marks of race differentiation and the 
outlines of the strange landscape in 
which they have their setting. Mr. 
Hope does not too much thrust lo- 
cal color in our faces; by subtler 
methods, however, than mere allusion 
to lotus and moghra flowers, scents of 
the champak, or cries of the jackal, he 
contrives to bring before us the won- 
drous lethal fascination and the ‘‘In- 
herent Cruelty of Things” in the ancient 
land of Vishnu. What has been done 
by the aggregation of such tempera- 
mental songs of a race as ‘‘The Rou- 
manian Folk-Lore Songs,’’or the recent 
Celtic.revival by Mr. Yeats and others, 
has a worthy parallel in this collection 
of ‘‘India’s Love Lyrics.’’ 

Mr. Hope is a perfect master of the 
instrument upon which he plays; never 
a tasteless comparison, never a strained 
trope, never a false rhyme can be laid 
at his door. Withal, he exercises a 
delicate choice in measures, selecting 
in each instance the metrical form that 
can best sing its theme into the hearts 
of the listenért. And as to theme, the 
variety afforded is singularly great — 
ranging from such an incense-precious 
love-offering as the little lyric entitled 
“*The Aloe,’’ where 


Each atom of the aloe keeps the flower-time 
fragrance still, 

* Laurence Hope is said to be the name of Mrs. Mal- 

colm Nicolson, wife of Lieut.-Gen Nicolson, late of the 


In army.—Ep. 
+“ India’s Love Lyrics.” By Laurence Hope. John 
Lane. $1.50. 
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to the stern dramatic issues of a situa- 
tion such as is indicated in ‘‘ The Regret 
of the Ranee in the Hall of Peacecks.”’ 
The refined cruelty of the Asiatic in- 
difference to life is poignantly, if deli- 
cately, intimated in such poems as the 
“Story by Lalla-ji, the Priest,” while 
in “‘Feroza,’’ opposed to the palpitat- 
ing tragedy of its ghastly incident is 
the temperamental racial indifference 
that annihilates time, — 


Inshallah! Death is.a transient thing! 


We should like to reproduce many 
of these beautiful lyrics, but must 
content ourselves with the following 
selections: 


LESS THAN THE DUST 


Less than the dust beneath thy Chariot-wheel, 

Less than the rust that never stained thy Sword, 

Less than the trust thou hast in me, O Lord, 
Even less than these ! 


Less than the weed that grows beside thy door, 
Less than the speed of hours spent far from thee, 
Less than the need thou hast in life of me, 

Even less am I! 


Since I, O Lord, am nothing unto thee, 

See here thy Sword, I make it keen and bright, 

Love’s last reward, Death, comes to me to-night, 
Farewell, Zahir-u-din ! 


SONG OF TAJ MAHOMED 


Dear is my inlaid sword ; across the Border 

It brought me much reward ; dear is my Mistress, 
The jewelled treasure of an amorous hour. 

Dear beyond measure are my dreams and Fancies. 


These I adore ; for these I live and labour, 

Holding them more than sword or jewelled Mis- 
tress, 

For this indeed may rust, and that prove faithless, 

But, till my limbs are dust, I have my Fancies. 


TILL I WAKE 


When I am dying, lean over me tenderly, softly, 

Stoop, as the yellow roses droop in the wind from 
the South, 

So I may, when I wake, if there be an Awakening, 

Keep, what lulled me to sleep, the touch of your 
lips on my mouth, 
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A VERY good friend of mine who is 
a young man not out of his twenties, 
and whose work is full of the promise 
of an earnest and sober fruition, wrote 
to me some time since, to enlist my 


good services to ‘‘place’’ him in New 
York. ‘‘For,’’ says he, “‘as you very 
well know, a literary man out of New 
York is as much out of his element as 
a meadow-lark in the Mammoth Cave. 
ville, Colorado,’’ he added, ‘‘is 
not exactly a literary centre.” 

That is very true; ‘‘ ville, Colo- 
rado,’”’ is not a literary centre; but in 
New York not the implied alternative, does 
aliterary it follow that New York is? 
contre. At all events I wrote the 
following heresy to my friend: ‘‘Stay 
in ville. For literary work, it isa 
better place for you than New York. 
New York is not a literary centre.’”’ 

And I think the proposition can be 
proved. It is true that the great pub- 
lishing houses and magazines are in 
New York; but by far the larger num- 
ber of the “‘best men’”’ do not live in 
the place. One may see all of them in 
New York, on different occasions; but 
they are there only on business. Their 
trips are flying trips; their interests are 
not identified with the city or its peo- 
ple; and they do not exert the slightest 
influence upon it. It is a mistaken 
idea this, that New York teems with 
the important personages in the world 
of letters. And it is wrong to suppose 
that the influence of the place itself 
conduces to the production of the finer, 
trucr, and more enduring types of lit- 
erary men. Hardly a single one of the 











‘writers of the American classics comes 
from New York. And of the latter- 
day masters there are not more than 
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two or three at the most who were New 
Yorkers either by birth or by adoption. 
Paris is a literary centre, and London, 
but not New York. Of course a cer- 
tain number of writers of successful 
fiction do live inthe place; but they do 
so—and I have heard many of them ex- 
press themselves upon the subject— 
they do so under protest, and only 
count the days till they can get away. 


What my young man of ——ville, 
Colorado, would find in New York 
Chromo would be zot the Important 
literature. People, the real masters 
worth knowing, those who wield an 
influence; but the imitation, inexpen- 
sive, trivial foolery of the literary 
*“‘clubs’’ and ‘‘circles’’? and heaven 
knows what impertinent, impossible 
‘‘organizations,’” whose members are 
occupied during their meetings in log- 
rolling and in the intervals in back- 
biting—a motley, melancholy travesty 
of what they like to think goes on in 
the European capitals. Not a con- 
genial atmosphere for a half-developed 
talent surely. 


For the best work in the production 
of good fiction is done in the closet 
and not on the housetop. The author 
as an author has but two points of view; 
one in which he sees humanity as if 
from the ‘‘ pinnacle of the Temple ”—as 
a whole, a vast, tremendous Conglom- 
erate; the other in which he sees it in 
his own heart, in an intimacy closer 
than any words can express. The 
other view of humanity—the every-day 
intercourse, the window-outlook,—has 
no place in his work. The people, the 
humanity, thus seen is the humanity 











to which he belongs as a man, not as 
an author. 

And these two outlooks upon the 
world of men and things, the telescopic 
The author's 20d the microscopic let us 
light should Call them, are quite as possi- 
burnunder ble in ——ville, Colorado, 
ebushel. “as in New York—are even 
more so. For from the little isolated 
village of the Rocky Mountains one 
gets a perspective upon the outside 
world impossible to attain in the world 
itself, or, in other words, in New York. 
And also the same isolation, remote- 
ness, and seclusion are pre-eminently 
essential to that quiet meticulous 
searching of the heart that goes to the 
making of a master work of fiction. 
Not much chance for that in the febrile 
activity and fierce unrest of the great 
metropolis of the Atlantic seaboard. 


It is one of the blessed compensations 
of the trade of authorship, that, of all 


Anthony Others, it is the most inde- 
Trollope’s pendent; and the ingredients 
creed. 


for a great novel are scarcely 
more than these,—ink, paper, a quiet 
mind, and a gift of persistency. 


The death of Mr. Frank R. Stockton 
brings to mind that as a constructive 
artist he stood probably higher than 
any other American writer of his gen- 
eration, and it may even be said that 
in the list of his native country’s writers 
he will, from a constructive point of 
view, rank second only to Poe. In 
other words, Stockton more than all 
others of his contemporaries knew how 
to put a story together so as to achieve 
a given effect. In Poe, the effect aimed 
at was the horrible. In Stockton it 
was the ludicrous or the puzzling. And 
in this connection it may be well to note 
that nearly all writers of fiction fall into 
either one of two great classifications: 
they construct like Poe, Stockton, or 
Kipling; or they explore like Eliot, 
Mr. Stock- Flaubert, or Hardy. In the 
ton’scon- first class we are interested 


structive art. chiefly in the ingenuity’ of 
the author; in the second in the con- 
sistency and humanity of his person- 
The first deal with events; the 


ages. 
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second with people. The first build 
up a situation; the second assume that 
a certain situation already exists and 
then proceed to disintegrate it to its 
elements—some of these elements be- 
ing episodes, some living human be- 
ings. Unquestionably the greater 
works of fiction belong to the latter 
class. But the ‘‘constructionists’’ oc- 
cupy a place of undeniable importance, 
and in this place the author of ‘‘The 
Lady or the Tiger’’ and ‘‘The Trans- 
ferred Ghost ’’ must ’stand pre-eminent 
as a master of inventiveness, ingenuity, 
and construction. 


Noted only as the change of resi- 
dence of an artist of reputation, the 
return of the sculptor Mac- 


pono Monnies to this his native 
American country impresses one more 
authors, as an event than as an oc- 
currence. If more of the expatriated 


American artists and writers had the 
courage and fine national spirit that 
animates MacMonnies we would begin 
to have on this side of the water some- 
thing like American painting and 
American fiction. As it is our best 
novelists have turned their backs upon 
the home of their birth and have been 
content to become wholly and irre- 
trievably Anglicized. James and Har- 
land are about as much American in 
their writings as ‘‘Gyp” or Rostand. 
But if these men had remained in 
the United States, addressing them- 
selves to the task of picturing and 
studying their own countrymen, we 
might have had a series of novels to 
set side by side with those of Mr. 
Howells. Frederic of all of them 
seems to have been sturdiest in cling- 
ing to American traditions, but the 
**Market Place’’ is more English than 
native, and one is sure would-— had 
not the author died — have marked a 
transition to a more Anglicized point 
of view. But while we may note with 
chagrin the fact that some of our best 
novelists have turned their backs upon 
their compatriots it might be pertinent 
to ask if their compatriots did not first 
turn their backs upon them. James 
and Harland were received in England 
long before they were acknowledged 
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here; and London discovered Stephen 
Crane before New York did. 


In a recent speech of Mrs. Craigie’s 
before the O. P. Club in London she 
Mrs. Craigie Made the following remark 
on dramatic 2 propos of dialogue on the 
dialogue. stage: ‘*‘Dramatic dialogue 
is a symbol of real conversation and 
not a verbatim report. It may seem 
natural, but it cannot be so.’’§ It 
seems to me that there lurks in these 
words a suggestion of a very sound 
literary criticism. The novelist is not 
occupied with life as he sees it, but 
with life as he sees t¢ was intended to be. 
Civilization has become so complicated 
that consistency —that is to say, an 
adequate and harmonious relationship 
between word and deed—is altogether 
unusual. Onceit prevailed. Nodoubt 
if one could go back far enough, one 
could find some Arcadian community 
wherein people spoke. lived, and 
thought consistently, and in a manner 
true to life. But it is noteworthy that 
these communities had no _ fiction. 
Very naturally, too. They did not 
need to be revealed to each other 
through the medium of books. Sup- 
posing, however, that a contemporary 
novelist should have risen in Arcadia. 
He could have transcribed the life 
exactly as he saw it and his work yet 
remained both true and accurate. The 
modern fiction writer can do nothing 
of the sort. Life itself has become in- 
consistent, and an accurate representa- 
tion of it in a story would result in an 
inconsistent, and therefore improbable 
story. The thoughtful novelist must 
make allowances for this falseness to 
life on the part of life itself. He must 
readjust the dislocations in the ma- 
chine; must in a word find Arcadia on 
Fifth Avenue and discover Beowulf 
behind the frock coat of a multi- 
millionaire. 


All this is pertinent, too, and a propos 
of the discussion raised by the publica- 
tion of a novel by Mr. Ernest Williams 
in which Bernard Shaw figures as one 
of the characters. The propriety of 
thus using contemporaneous people as 
characters in a novel has been ques- 
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tioned and is even now being argued. 
It seems to me as though there were 
no room nor occasion for discussion 
here. Aside from the impertinence 
and the violation of personal privacy 
that such a proceeding involves, the 
results are not, cannot be, satisfactory, 
—because they cannot betrue. Actual 
living people are not true to life. It is 
the argument of the preceding para- 
graph over again. It is all very well 

for the story-teller to take a predomi- 
nating ¢razt for which a certain living 
being is known, and to develop that. 
But the result in this case is a character 
of fiction, not a transcript of the origi- 
Truth vs. nmalmodel. Take a test case. 
fiction. A given character in real life 
may do, say, or think certain unexplain- 
able, inconsistent things. Yet all the 
inconsistency in the world will not per- 
suade us that our friend is not lifelike. 
Put the same persor into a book, think- 
ing, doing, and saying identically the 
same things, and all the argument in the 
world to prove that the original model 
did really exist as pictured will not 
convince a critical reader that the book- 
person is anything but improbable, un- 
lifelike, and so unreal as to be a mere 
figment of an untrained imagination. 


And now there comes to hand a story 
of Alphonse Daudet which if true leads 
M. Le Roux’s to the discovery of what one 
strange long since had believed to 
confession. be an impossibility,—a new 
form of French depravity. M. Hugues 
Le Roux, certainly a prominent figure 
in the world of letters, is its authority. 
He tells us that at a time when he was 
an associate of Daudet’s household and 
a student of his style and works, Dau- 
det engaged him to write a novel for 
an American magazine, and that when 
the novel was finished Daudet put his 
name to it, the novel in question be- 
ing the very well-known ‘‘La Belle 
Nivernaise.’’ Now, whether the story 
be true or not, there is depravity here 
**of the baser sort’’ beyond doubt or 
denial: 1. Either the story is a lie and 
M. Le Roux is plundering a dead man’s 
chiefest treasures; or, 2. The story is 
true and Alphonse Daudet instigated 
and consummated a detestable and 














petty confidence game to be played 
upon an American publisher, and 
through him upon the public at large. 
I believe that M. Le Roux cites as the 
justification of the affair the habit of 
the Renaissance painters—Rubens, for 
instance—who signed paintings which 
in part were the work of their students. 
But even if the cases were analogous, 
one cannot see that the argument is 
sound. The practice of deluding the 
public was just as reprehensible in the 
sixteenth century as in the twentieth. 
But it must be remembered that so far 
as the ultimate result to posterity ‘is 
concerned, the delusion, in the matter 
of the paintings, is not wholly evil; for 
the reason that the students and pupils 
of the Renaissance painter were often 
quite as capable as their master and 
sometimes infinitely moreso. Nor did 
the personal element enter into the 
great religious and allegorical canvases 
of that period in anything like the same 
degree as it does in a modern novel. 
As a matter of fact it is now known 
that the work of these students and 
pupils was devoted chiefly to the me- 
‘chanical, or at least to the technical, 
parts of the work—the drawing of sub- 
ordinate figures, the completion of 
backgrounds, perspective, and the like; 
the student occupying the same rela- 
tion to the master as the printer, book- 
binder, proofreader, etc.,to the present- 
day novelist, ot, as M. Le Roux would 
persuade us to believe, that of co-laborer. 


But on the other hand suppose the 
story is true. Here we have a prosti- 


Queer prac. tution as much more flagrant 


tices of than the wretched business 
French implied in the literal accept- 
authors. 


7 ance of the word, as the mind 
is superior to the body. A great mas- 
ter, a maker of morals, trusted and 
confided in by hundreds of thousands, 
sells what is absolutely the very best, 
highest, and purest in him for a miser- 
able handful of pennies. If he wanted 
the money, if he was “‘in literature for 
his own pocket every time,”’ why not 
have allowed the story to be signed Le 
Roux—or at least Le Roux and Daudet 
—and then have pocketed the royalties? 
A friend and apologist of M. Le 
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Roux has written to a New York paper 
explaining that many notable French 
authors have the routine work of their 
novels done by their pupils, subject to 
their own revision. One would be glad 
to know what the apologist means by 
the ‘‘routine ’’’ work of a novel. Is it 
the developing of the characters or the 
construction of the “‘plot”? Is it 
the writing of the descriptions or the 
elaboration of the moralizing? Is not 
**revision ”’ itself ‘‘routine’’? Is there, 
in heaven’s name is there anything 
of ‘‘routine’’ at all in the writing of 
novels, except the persistent, patient 
day to day, hour to hour penmanship 
that makes the whole work one long- 
continued routine? 

Two men of equal talent, or even 
unequal talent, but dowered with an 
equally quick sympathy and with simi- 
lar temperaments, can write a novel, 
but the resulting work is a unit, so in- 
tricately and inextricably woven that it 
is the work of two minds acting as one. 
Certainly no genuine literature ever 
was, will be, or could be produced by 
one author managing the ‘“‘routine”’ 
and the other the revision. 


But in the end it is hard to pardon 
M. Le Roux even if he has told the 
truth. A very great man 

Hi once said that “‘the truth is 
a dead man’s not always to betold.”” Sup- 
mistakes. Hose in a moment of weak- 
ness or a spirit of bravado Daudet did 
commission the young man to write 


**La Belle Nivernaise’’ and then after- - 


ward put his name to the finished work. 
What small maliciousness, what inex- 
pensive vanity to foster a moment’s 
notoriety at the expense of a dead 
man’s mistakes; betraying his frailty 
in order to shine in the light of the 
ignis fatuus that burns above his grave. 
This if his story be true. If it isalie the 
gentleman in question has proved him- 
self to be merely a new order of ghoul. 


The latest word on the subject of 
the purchase by libraries of fiction at 
least a year old comes, or did come, I 
believe, from the late Frank Stockton. 
Mr. Stockton spoke as a novelist, and 
he said that he believed if the libraries 
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stopped the purchase of fiction the sale 
of novels would at once be enormously 
increased. This would appear to be 
true at first sight. There is a strong 
probability even that for the first few 
years of the experiment, people would 
buy books they could not obtain in the 
libraries until a year after their publi- 
cation. But in the end one is quite 
sure that the newly awakened desire 
for the reading of fiction which is now 
fostered and incited by an easy access 
to novels would languish and in very 
many cases die out altogether if new 
fiction were withheld a twelvemonth. 
Librariesas | COple will read a book which 
discouragers CoSts them but a few cents 
of book- where they would ignore it 
Waeene- were they obliged to pay the 
retail price for it at a bookstore. But 
once let the people, the public, become 
possessed of a genuine affection for 
reading and they will prefer to own 
books instead of borrowing them. 
Then, too, as this taste for reading 
spreads through the seventy-odd mil- 
lions of our population the libraries, to 
satisfy the demand, will themselves 
have to buy more books, a fact which 
will go far to offset the state of things 
deplored by Mr. Stockton. The great 
libraries of England now order a new 
book by the thousands, taking entire 
editions ata time. Suppose the Eng- 
lish libraries should suddenly cut off 
the supply, does it follow that their 
subscribers would buy the book in 
question? It is very doubtful if so 
-much as a fifth part would do so. It 
is much more probable that the vast 
majority of the subscribers would prom- 
ise themselves to buy the book and 
then forget all about it. 


One would be very content, how- 
ever, to see an embargo at once effec- 
Theshadow tiv¢ and perpetual imposed 


of the upon that element of our 
Amiable national fiction which for 
Young Girl. 


want of a better term one 
may call the super-amiable. With the 
public just at present, or at the very 
least, with the publishers, amiability 
on the part of all the characters of a 
novel is an infallible commendation. 
And this amiability is almost invariably 
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symbolized and bodied forth in the 
person of a young girl. Indeed, one 
may go so far as to say that the figure 
of the Amiable Young Girl throws its 
shadow over the whole scope and range 
of our latter-day fiction. This fiction 
is about Amiable Young Girls; it is ad- 
dressed zo Amiable Young Girls; and— 
save the mark—is written dy Amiable 
Young Girls. Girls are attractive, 
youth is fine, and amiability is surely 
a passport to consideration. But let 
us not exploit the trinity beyond the 
bounds of reason and endurance. One 
had fondly believed that with the pass- 
ing of the Amandas, Sophronias, and 
Bellindas of the former generation the 
ghost had been forever laid. Colorless, 
mindless ‘‘females’’! One chose to be- 
lieve that when the brains were out the 
girl would die, but now they rise with 
twenty—flowers—in their crowns to 
push us from our stools. Is Mr. Charles 
Dana Gibson and the tremendous vogue 
he started responsible for this? Was 
it he who discovered the Amiable 
Young Girl—or rather resurrected her 
from “‘The Children of the Abbey”? 
At all events she has invaded not only | 
literature but illustration as well. The 
full pages and high places in the maga- 
zines are given over now, not to the 
sturdy, forthright, rough-hewn fellows 
of five years ago, but to the “‘pretty 
girls,’’ the “‘smart young women,” 
with wonderful frocks and hats; and 
not a poster is effective that does not 
picture the everlasting Amiable in some 
fresh garb or guise. The noblest study 
of mankind is—of course — woman. 
But one may be permitted to protest 
against this ceaseless exploiting of 
mere amiability. An amiable woman 
is, in real life, no doubt a thing to be 
desired. But in fiction she offers no 
very interesting problem. The great 
Thegreat heroines of literature are 
heroinesof anything but amiable. It is 
literaturenot the deviation from the nor- 
amiable. mal that makes for interest; 
and the characterization of a real flesh- 
and-blood woman, capable of faults, 
mistakes, even of sins, would not only 
be a refreshing contrast to the present 
unending file of well-bred anemic 
ladies, but would offer to the novelist 














an opportunity of exercising all that he 
has of sincerity, ingenuity, thoughtful- 
ness, and worth. Also it would tend 
to produce a distinctive American 
literature. 


For be it understood that so long as 
our novelists limit themselves to a 
Our writers Study and portrayal of well- 
too bred people, just so long 
imitative. shall the United States be 
without a national school of fiction, 
distinct and separate from those of the 
Old World. Well-bred people are 
much the same the world over. Ami- 
ability has no nationality. It is the 
same in England as in France, the 
same in Russia as in America. Our 
writers should look for variations from 
the type rather than conformities to it 
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—variations that are peculiar to us. 
Politeness, gentility, and the like are 
beautiful, but they are no more 
essentially American than brown hair 
and straight noses. On the surface 
and at the very bottom, all people 
are alike. In the ‘‘middle ground” 
come the varieties. It is to this ‘‘mid- 
dle ground” that one looks for strong 
fiction-characters—unless indeed there 
should arise a Tolstoy or a Flaubert 
among us, who dare explore those last 
and lowest dark places, down at the 
bottom of things and’ hearts, where 
because of elementary forces and basic 
fundamental tendencies, all men and 
women, as at the surface, come once 
more—though in a far different sense— 
to be alike. 


Recent Novels Reviewed 


THE penalty of a distinct success is 
the awakening of expectation that it 
will be repeated. Mr. Harland’s new 
book * will suffer in the estimation of 
many people by the force of inevitable 
comparison with its predecessor. “‘The 
Cardinal’s Snuff-Box ° was so delight- 
ful that one was waiting impatiently 
for what those who were assumed to 
know heralded as an even more perfect 
and satisfying triumph; and the reac- 
tion of disappointment is proportionate. 
““The Lady Paramount ’’ seems an at- 
tempt to reproduce exactly the same 
kind of success; and it fails, partly by 
sameness, partly by exaggeration. It 
is impossible to avoid placing the char- 
acters of the two books side by side in 
the effort exactly to estimate the differ- 
ence. One misses sadly the amiable 
naturalness of Marietta and the simple 
truth of the two brave children sturdily 
trudging to their father; there is noth- 
ing quite to fill the place of the utterly 
charming Cardinal, although now and 
then the shrewd twinkle of Miss San- 
dus’s eyes may recall them fleetingly. 
But the Countess of this is the Duchess 
of that—only ‘‘another way,’ as the 


*“The Lady Paramount.” By Henry Harland. John 
ec. $1.50. 


consecrated phrase of culinary literature 
has it. As for Peter, a most singular 
thing has happened to him. One de- 
duces that he must have been originally 
“*two single gentlemen rolled into one” ; 
for here we have him separated into 
his component elements. Anthony is 
thinner and Adrian fatter than he; but 
each is one aspect of the original, de- 
veloped to excess. Adrian Willes espe- 
cially offends. He is the sort of being 
whom men long to kick, and whom 
they finally dismiss, contenting them- 
selves with muttering ‘‘Fearful ass!’’ 
He is even unfortunate in his name, 
which challenges contrast with the 
“‘wise youth” of “‘Richard Feverel”; 
and after that he is not even funny. 
Worse, he is in bad taste. The lapses 
which spoil otherwise dainty and pleas- 
ant books are especially lamentable. 
There was the cheap caricature of the 
American girl which disfigured Harold 
Frederic’s graceful ‘‘March Hares’’; 
there was the impossible Mrs. O’ Dono- 
van Florence in the ‘‘Snuff-Box,” who 
gave a warning of what Mr. Harland 
could do: and now he has done it in 
the insufferable Adrian. Of course 
there are happy, well-chosen phrases 
throughout the book, melodious modu- 
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lations, bits of description that are a 
pleasure to read—or would be, if the 
trail of Adrian were not over them all, 
if the author did not come before the 
mind as giving them to us with the 
manner of intolerable affectation, head 
on one side, contemplating his own 
cleverness with a pleased smile, that 
one realizes in this disagreeable crea- 
tion of his. Many a man otherwise re- 
spectable has awakened the derision of 
the pedantically accurate by inability 
to distinguish between Frankenstein 
and his monster; but positively the 
thing takes such hold when once it has 
entered the mind, that one wonders at 
moments which—of Mr. Harland and 
Mr. Willes—is the author and which 
the puppet. So, taking one thing with 
another, we may as well put “‘The 
Lady Paramount” down on the wrong 
side of the account, and hope for better 
luck next time. 
A. I. pu P. COLEMAN. 


**The Son of a Fiddler” * is one of 
those literary compositions that affect 
the reader in much the same way that 
music does—with a sense of much sug- 
gested that is not expressed. The re- 
strained and forceful chapters in which 
is told the story of Alec Gordon’s 
heredity, his temperament, his en- 
counters with life, his early defeat, and 
his final triumph of self-recovery are 
not so much like a novel as they are 
like an abbreviated scheme of musical 
notation, outlining vividly the com- 
plete score. A novel does not need 
to be fully orchestrated, if the phrase 
may be pardoned, in order to be com- 


* “ The Son Fs a Fiddler.” By Jennette Lee. Houghton, 
1.50. 
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pletely satisfying. There are, in fact, 
very few works of fiction in which the 
theme is worked out and presented in 
the greatest possible elaboration. Per- 
haps George Eliot and Mrs. Ward are 
the only women novelists who have so 
elaborated a central idea that all its 
connotations are made evident to the 
reader. 

If a novelist does not choose this 
laborious but finally satisfying method 
of treatment, perhaps the next best 
thing to strive for is just the quality 
of lyric suggestiveness in which ‘The 
Son of a Fiddler’’ abounds. The 
book stimulates the imagination; it 
has grace, effectiveness, and a curious 
subtlety. 

Alec’s father led a short life “‘of self- 
indulgence and fiddling and writing 
poetry and running away with an 
actress.’” Alec, reared in the country 
by his grandparents, goes to the city - 
to develop his musical gift, meets his 
mother, himself falls in love with an 
actress, who will not marry him, but 
dies in giving birth to their child. He 
is thrown utterly off the track of life 
by these experiences, and at the point 
where his father came home to die he 
becomes a wanderer, a strolling min- 
strel, whose music is his only salvation. 

His gift finally works out for him his 
return to a normal life and happiness. 
The ethically minded reader would per- 
haps prefer that his restoration should 
be wrought by the effort of conscious 
will aided by that inherited strenuous- 
ness which seldom fails New England’s 
sons; but Mrs. Lee’s interpretation of 
the regeneration of a genius is possibly 
more accurate and certainly most inter- 
esting. 

CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 














Bret Harte 


By LIONEL STRACHEY 


BRET HARTE has gone to sit among 
the gods. His laurel crown was 
well and truly earned. Forty years 
he labored with brain, soul, and pen. 
Cosmopolis has honored his name for 
many a day. His early stories have 
long been the wonder of the world, 
from Moscow to Lisbon, and from 
Monterey to Halifax. In little Switzer- 
land, inhabited, as California was, with 
a simple, bold, hardy people breathing 
freely of unsophisticated air from pure, 
snowy heights, even in the confines of 
that small, unobtrusive commonwealth 
were the works of Bret Harte the sub- 
ject of public lectures a quarter of a 
century ago. One learned professor, 
speaking to the residents of Basel, 
likened the ‘‘ Amerikaner’”’ to Dickens 
in some of his qualities and in others 
to Turgenev. 

Francis Bret Harte first opened his 
eyes (in 1839) in the city of Albany 
where his father was a schoolmaster— 
a man of eminent parts, it is said. 
The romantic-minded Bret at seven- 
teen took himself off to the mysterious 
new paradise on the Pacific. There he 
got the blows and buffets, the knocks 
and ‘shocks, that make a man’s head 
‘logical and his heart strong. He learnt, 
in the carnival of ups and downs of a 
rough-and-ready community, to under- 
stand all emotions, from despairing 
anguish to glorious exaltation. In 
other words, there grew up and flour- 
ished in his bosom the sweet balsamic 
vine of human sympathy, without 
which there is no completeness in any 
work of art, but with which Bret Harte’s 
admirable pages are bountifully and 
gracefully adorned. Comparing the 
conduct of a society untrammelled by 
conventional rules (and acting after 
natural impulses) with the self-con- 
trolled or law-constrained lives of the 
eastern Americans, this young pioneer 
of literature came to a liberal spirit of 
toleration. Charity should be part of 
the equipment of genius. Yet charity 
cannot cover all sins. To forgive is 
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divine—a quality of Deity, an attribute 
of Deity, an adjective pertaining to 
Deity. But justice zs Deity, not a mere 
adjective, but a substantive—the thing 
itself. Now, does not the creator of 
Yuba Bill and Miggles extenuate be- 
yond reason the characters of the gam- 
blers and swindlers and thieves and 
cutthroats and harlots ‘and all the pic- 
turesque moral outlaws delineated with 
those splendid,sweeping strokes? Still, 
the author teaches us there is no heart 
so black but it may have a white, re- 
deeming spot. And perhaps if we 
cannot all believe that women like the 
unspeakable Mother Shipton and the 
**frail Duchess,’’ whose ‘‘impropriety 
was professional,’’ or that a man like 
Oakhurst, whose vocation ‘‘ required 
coolness, impassiveness, and presence 
of mind,’’—that such as these would 
have performed the beautiful sacrifices 
to them ascribed, nevertheless the 
Quixotic, sublime message stands de- 
livered: Love thy neighbor beyond 
thyself. 

Unselfishness being so prominent a 
theme in the writings of Harte, we are 
unsurprised that he does not push him- 
self into his own stories. But in one 
we get a glimpse—a mere peeplet—at 
his life. Let it be said, in passing, 
that besides inditing novels, stories, 
sketches, burlesques on famous ro- 
mances (“sensation novels condensed”’), 
and poetry ranging from the farcical 
to the patriotically sacred, he was 
schoolmaster, gold-miner, printer,editor 
(notably of the Overland Monthly), 
university professor, Mint official, pub- 
lic lecturer, and United States consul. 
It is in the ‘‘ Poet of Sierra Flat’ that 
he confesses what functions he once 
exercised in the employ of the 
Eureka newspaper. The imaginary 
editor of the fictitious Szerra Flat 
Record is his own compositor, so 
that we seem to hear aloud ‘“‘the click 
of the composing rule as the editor 
marshalled the types into lines in his 
stick, and arrayed them in solid col- 
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umns on the galley’’; and we seem to 
see young Mr. Francis Bret Harte 
standing before the frame in a blue 
cotton apron, with hands the color of 
midnight, and a sinister smudge on his 
cheek. Nor epic nor history has mag- 
nified the name of the Lureka jour- 
nal’s proprietor. Perhaps he was 
Colonel Starbottle, who opined that if 
certain people had been gentlemen, 
they “ might hev settled ”’ their dispute 
‘in ten minutes over a social glass, ef 
they meant business; or in ten seconds 
with a revolver, ef they meant fun.” 

Removed from the sphere of Colonel 
Starbottle, Judge Boompointer, Ken- 
tuck, e¢ al., in producing ‘‘Gabriel 
Conroy ’’ and ‘‘Susy” the author fell 
short of his self-established standard, 
transcendently exemplified by ‘‘The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat ’’ and *‘ Tennes- 
see’s Partner.’’ His early stories— 
masterpieces of literature—he never 
equalled in the absence of the moun- 
tains, prairies, buttes, canyons, tor- 
rents, snowstorms, haciendas, bronchos, 
stage-coaches, mining camps, poker 
games, brawls, lynchings, and all the 
other living, surrounding, visible, tan- 
gible facts of existence in California. 
Could the chimneys of a Prussian manu- 
facturing town provide the illusion of 
Shasta’s peaks? Could a guardsman 
ogling a nursemaid in Hyde Park sup- 
ply any sort of understudy to the woo- 
ings of Profane Bill in Red Gulch? In 
spite, however, of the ultimate deca- 
dence, the dilution, of Bret Harte’s 
genius, by virtue of his erstwhile great- 
ness is he enthroned among the Olym- 
pians of literature. 

Rich is the garland of his renown. 
Many are the excellences of his handi- 
work. To Americans he is precious for 
other considerations than only that of 
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writing the romance of an American 
State. For we discover the best side 
of the American-in-general stamped 
upon his pages; not solely the eastern 
American emigrant to California, but 
the born citizen of the United States. 
The characters portrayed are not now 
referred to, but we summon up the au- 
thor’s fashions of thought and modes 
of expression. Thus, we find him 
energetic, keen, direct, fresh, natural, 
virile, often blunt, sometimes laconic, 
always forcible. Optimistic he is too, 
namely, in the ascription of so much 
virtue to his villains; and he relishes a 
joke above everything—both of which 
peculiarities are likewise American. 

In the cosmopolitan eye—less easily 
dazzled than the local—Bret Harte 
takes rank with the prime champions 
of the ‘‘short story,’ that most pre- 
carious form of the romantic tale. He 
is fit to be in the company of Boccaccio, 
Marmontel, de Musset, and de Mau- 
passant. The salient traits of his tech- 
nique in writing may be enumerated in 
alliteration: correctness, concision, co- 
herence, compactness, completeness. 
This much for his style—need anything 
more be said? As for the substance— 
he has control over tragedy and com- 
edy: his pathos seizes the heart, his 
irony arouses the intellect; his situa- 
tions are dramatic but plausible; the 
persons are vital and definite; his nar- 
rations are engrossing and persuading,. 
and they are full of sympathy and wit. 
His language, the construction of it 
apart, is eloquent though simple, free 
from affectation yet affecting. His 
feeling is spontaneous, generous, dig- 
nified, profound. Therefore we can 
say that, judged by an international 
ideal of pre-eminence in art, the late 
Bret Harte was a great master. 
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By W. G. COLLINGWOOD 


$uMP was the Brantwood vernacular 
for Fumping Fenny ; and she was Rus- 
kin’s own private, particular “‘water 
sulky,’’ as the autocrat of the break- 
fast table put it. There is hardly any 
need to say that she was named after 
the famous though somewhat . dis- 
reputable brig, commanded and partly 
owned by the late Anthony Ewart, not 
unknown to readers of Ruskin’s favor- 
ite novel ‘‘Redgauntlet.’’ I do not 
mean to commit myself to any state- 
ment of literary criticism in calling 
‘*Redgauntlet ’’ his favorite novel, nor 
to imply that he thought it the best 
book ever written: but it was one 
which he continually quoted in con- 
versation and discussed with pleasure 
in his autobiography ; of all the novels 
he read in those evenings of ‘‘auld lang 
syne,”’ when he polled the four candles 
close to him at the drawing-room table, 
and we sketched furtively in corners, 
Laurence Hilliard and I, and the ladies 
plied their needles, no novel was read 
with more delight and effect. It was 
a pretty way of passing the evening, 
but not so easy to imitate unless you 
have a Ruskin to read to you. He 
had.a way of suggesting the dramatic 
variety of the conversations without 
trying to be stagey, and a skill in “‘cut- 
ting.”’ the long paragraphs of Scott’s 
descriptions which made it all as good 
asaplay. He did not make you hot 
and ready to scream, as many readers 
do in their anxiety to act the scene. 

Ruskin was no sailor, and never went 
for areal voyage; but he was very fond 
of boats and shipping, and all that 
came from the sea. One of his grand- 
fathers had been a sailor. As far as I 
can make out, this grandfather was an 
east-coast skipper of small craft very 
much like one of the captains of ‘‘ Many 
Cargoes,’’ and ‘‘Sea Urchins.’’ He had 
passed out of this world before John 
Ruskin came into it, and the little 
genius never had the luck to hear séa- 
stories and to learn the mysteries of 
reef-knot and clove-hitch from an old 
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captain grandfather. It would have 
been so good for him! But one must 
not forget that in the making of John 
Ruskin there was a quarter of the 
blood of a seafarer. It is a rather 
curious fact, also, and. one which. has 
not, I believe, been mentioned in print, 
that the earliest Ruskin of all was a 
seacaptain. Mr. W. Hutton Brayshay 
tells me that he has foundin the Record 
Office a notice of the name in the four- 
teenth century; this medizval Ruskin 
was captain of one of Edward III.’s 
ships. We cannot connect him with 
John Ruskin’s family, any more than 
we can connect the Ruskins of Dalton- 
in-Furness in the sixteenth century; 
but this identity of name suggests that 
they may have been ancestors. It is 
a problem which can only be solved by 
research, but it should be possible, if 
one had time and money to work out 
the pedigree from wills and registers. 

Turner was his real teacher in sea- 
faring matters, giving him, if nothing 
more, a true interest in the look of 
waves and ships. It was for Turner’s 
sake that he wrote the fine essay on 
the boat in art and poetry which forms 
the introduction to ‘‘Harbors of Eng- 
land"; and this glorification of the 
coastwise fishing craft and the old 
ship of the line was not merely a liter- 
ary man’s concoction, but the outcome 
of much study and sketching at Deal, 
where he spent the summer of 1855, 
to steep himself in his subject. Inthe 
early sixties, again, he stayed for some 
time at Boulogne in lodgings under 
the sandhills north of the pier, and 
made friends with a French pilot and 
mackerel fisher who, after due appren- 
ticeship, actually promoted him to the 
tiller—an honor of which he was really 
prouder than that election to the mem- 
bership of a foreign academy which he 
forgot to answer until it was too late to 
say any more about it. 

So when he came to Coniston, and 
had his own house on his own lake, he 
could not be without boats. Ruskin 
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did not care for lake-sailing; a busy 
man hardly has time to wait for 
the moving of the water; and he 
gotone of the indigenous tubs for 


the diversion of rowing. He did 
not fish, and he had the greatest 
scores for rowing as it is done at Ox- 
ford. ‘‘That ’s not rowing; that ’s 
galley-slaves’ work!” he used to tell us. 
**To bend to the stroke, and time your 
oars to the beat of the waves,”’ was his 
ideal: he liked going out when there 
was a little sea on, and white horses; 
and he would paddle away before the 
wind with great enjoyment. But when 
there is a little sea on, at Coniston, it 
means a good deal of wind; though the 
waves are not very high they gather a 
fair amount of force in their four or 
five miles’ career up the long water- 
way ; and the fun of riding with them 
is quite different from the struggle of 
getting your boat home again. Now 
Ruskin was a very practical man in 
some things. ‘‘When you have too 


much to do, don’t do it,’’ he used to 


say. So after a wild water-gallop, he 
simply landed and walked home. 
When the wind changed he could bring 
back his boat. There was no use in 
making a pain of a pleasure. 

The Lake district rowing-boat is built 
for the Lake fisherman, and it. is as 
neatly adapted to its purpose as the 
Windermere yacht, which, for the pe- 
culiar winds and waters of the place, is 
pretty nearly perfect. The fishers used 
to have two chief requirements, whether 
they netted or trolled: the boat must 
travel easily in lumpy but not violent 
water, for the men had far to go in 
reaching their ‘‘drawing-up spots,’ and 
in taking their fish to market of an 
evening; and it must carry a good deal 
of tackle. In netting, there were al- 
ways two partners, and so two thwarts 
and two pairs of sculls were used; by 
trolling, one went out alone, but there 
were rods and lines which needed 
space for convenient stowage. Conse- 
quently, the boats were rather long, 
and rather low in the water; the sculls 
were fixed on pins, so that. you could 
drop them when you got a bite, or 
landed hastily to take the hair-rope at 
your end of the net in drawing up. 
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Feathering the oar was quite unknown; 
great speed unnecessary ; great stability 
desirable; but not what a sailor would 
call seaworthiness. On the whole, for 
pleasure-boating on the lakes, these 
boats are safe and convenient; ac- 
cidents are extremely rare, though 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
hopelessly unskilled people every sum- 
mer try their hands at rowing, and do 
everything you ought not to do in a 
boat. -It is impossible to insist on. an 
experienced boatman going out with 
every party, and not always possible 
to prevent overcrowding. Local au- 
thorities have no powers, except to 
hang life-buoys (at their own personal 
expense) at convenient points on the 
shore. You may see one of the Conis- 
ton parish council’s buoys on the boat- 
house, but you will be glad to know 
that it has hung there for years with- 
out being wanted for a rescue. 

After some seasons’ trial of the local 
boat, Ruskin thought he could improve 
upon it for his own purpose. He 
wanted something less cumbrous and 
more seaworthy, and he was always 
trying experiments, uprooting notions 
to find how they grew, planting them 
upside down to see what happened, 
grafting one idea upon another to the 
bewilderment of onlookers. In the 
matter of boats he had a very willing 
and capable helper in LaurenceHilliard, 
who was the cleverest and neatest- 
fingered boy that ever rigged a model; 
and many were the models he designed 
and finished with exquisite, perfect de- 
tail in the outhouse-workshop at Brant- 
wood. Laurie, as everyone called him, 
was deep in Scott Russell at that time, 
working away at the ponderous (and 
now discredited) folio as if he were get- 
ting it up for an examination, and 
covering sheets of cartridge-paper with 
sections and calculations. He was only 
too pleased to have a hand in a real 
job, and turned out the drawings and 
the model for the new boat in work- 
manlike fashion. This was in 1879 or 
1880. 

Just opposite Brantwood, across the 
lake, is the old Coniston Hall, built in 
the fifteenth century as the home of 
the Flemings of Coniston, but nearly 
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two hundred years ago abandoned and 
lefttoruin. Mrs. Radcliffe, who wrote 
the ‘‘Mysteries of Udolpho,’’—known 
to most readers nowadays less for itself 
than as the book that so excited the 
heroine of “ Nothanger Abbey,” -—about 
1794 came to Coniston and mistook the 
old Coniston Hall for Conishead Priory, 
as it seems: and with an odd fallacy of 
romance described the ‘‘solemn vesper 
that once swelled along the lake from 
those consecrated walls, and awakened, 
perhaps, the enthusiasm of the voyager, 
while evening stole upon the scene.” 
But she was right enough in being 
charmed with the spot, as Ruskin was 
in his boyish visits, long before he 
dreamed of living—and dying—in view 
of the old round chimneys among the 
trees, with the ripple of lake below to 
the peak of the Old Man rising above. 
Early in the nineteenth century the 
ruins were fitted up as a farm, and 
somewhat later the boathouse close 
by came to be the workshop of the 
man who built Ruskin’s Fump. 

Mr. William Bell was one of the 
celebrities of this date. In his youth 
he had been a sort of right-hand man 
of John Beever of the Thwaite, brother 
to the ladies of ‘‘ Hortus Inclusus,’’ and 
author of ‘‘Practical Fly-fishing.”’ 
Later on, William Bell became the 
leading carpenter of the place, and the 
leading Radical, so much so that he 
ended his days as one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s working-men J. P.’s. His son 
had got to know Mr. Ruskin, who 
wanted to meet the carpenter and talk 
politics. Now the carpenter was used 
to Conservative orators and Liberal 
arguers, but he knew just enough 
about Ruskin to be aware that this was 
a different sort of man; and all day 
long before the hour fixed for the visit 
he was in a greatly perturbed state of 
mind, walking up and down and won- 
dering—a new thing for him—how he 
should tackle this unknown personal- 
ity. At last the distinguished neighbor 
arrived. He was solemnly welcomed 
and shown into the parlor. The door 
was shut upon the twain. The son 
(Mr. John Bell), who felt that he had 
brought into contact irresistible force 
and the irremovable post, waited about 
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hoping it would be all right, but in 
much trepidation as the sound of con- 
versation inside rose from a murmur to 
a rumble, and from a rumble to a roar. 
At last his father’s well-known voice 
came through the partition in no trem- 
bling accents: ‘‘Ye ’re a’ wrang to 
rags, Maister Rooskin!”’ ‘‘Then,”’ 
says Mr. John, ‘I knew it was all 
right, and I went about my work.”’ 
And after that Ruskin and ‘‘ald Will 
Bell were firm friends in spite of differ- 
ences.” 

So Will Bell built the Fump, or to 
be accurate, was master-builder, em- 
ploying for this job Mont-Barrow, well 
known to boat owners on Windermere 
for one of the most skilful of crafts- 
men, as his father was before him, and 
one fine day in spring she was launched 
at the boathouse with great ceremony. 
A wreath of daffodils was hung round 
her bows, and Miss Martha Gale 
christened her, with this little versicle 
which Ruskin made for the occasion: 


Waves give place to thee! 
Heaven send grace to thee! 
Fortune to ferry 

Kind hearts and weary ! 


There was one strange face in the 
group, one uninvited visitor, The 
people then at the farm were not suc- 
cessful managers, though they had in- 
terested Ruskin, perhaps more through 
the idyllic prettiness of their homestead 
than otherwise. He had helped to 
stave off the failure by lending them 
£300, which they proposed to pay in 
geese! And the stranger at the launch 
was the man in possession. Alas! for 
‘*these consecrated walls,’’ and the dis- 
illusionments of our Arcadia. Perhaps 
it is wise to add, in plain words, that 
twenty years have wrought changes at 
the Hall, and that the present tenants 
are quite different people. 

The ump, so launched at last, was 
always Ruskin’s own boat, for his pri- 
vate particular use. Sometimes as a 
special honor the favored guest was 
sent across the lake in her, rather than 
in a common boat, but to say the truth, 
if it was n’t for the honor of the thing, 
as the Irishmen remarked when the 
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bottom of the sedan chair came out, 
we had as soon walk round. She rode 
the waves beautifully, but you did n’t 
seem to get ‘‘forrarder’’ with her. Per- 
haps it was the fallacy of the Scott 
Russell that made her heavy, or must 


we put all the blame on Ruskin? He 
tried to build a boat that would sail 
and row equally well, and that is not 
easy. She was never sailed, though the 
model was rigged, and the Fum/p, stillon 
the water and often used, is treasured 
I think chiefly as a relic—Ruskin’s flag- 
ship. When she is repainted, the old 
pattern round her gunwale, his device, 
and the brilliant blue, his favorite color, 
are always reproduced, and she looks 
sound enough to outlast us all. 

At a later time, when he was staying 
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in Sandgate (1887-88) he reverted to 
his fondness for boating, and had sev- 
eral very beautiful models built and 
rigged and the old Dover packet, old 
style cutter and yawl and so forth, by 
Charles Dalby of Folkestone, now, I 
regret to hear, aged and disabled, but 
when he made these for Ruskin, a past 
master in the mystery. These models 
are at Brentwood; the model of the 
Fump is in the Coniston Museum. 
When we can afford the expense—for 
our museum is merely the beginning 
of what it will be when we get the 
benefactories I confidently expect from 
a discerning public—it shall be better 
shown. Its interest, as a side-light on 
Ruskin the many-sided,is worth a cubic 
yard of special case. 


Literary Notes from Europe 


By THEODORE STANTON 


Mrs. LINDA VILLARI, the English 
wife of Senator Villari, the celebrated 
Italian -historian, and who has trans- 
lated into English most of her hus- 
band’s works, is herself a writer of 
considerable repute. She has just 
completed a novel whose scene is laid 
in Bavaria. The plot turns on the 
vicissitudes of a stage-struck girl, en- 
rolled in a travelling company, who 
falls in love with the leading man, 
‘‘which,’’ Mrs. Villari writes me, ‘‘was 
the end of her ‘vocation.’ ’’ 

Another note reaches me from Italy. 
Professor Angelo de Gubernatis, who, 
by the way, has been making a short 
visit in Paris, where he was much féted, 
writes me from Rome: ‘‘On March 
31st appeared the first number of the 
Cronache della Civilta Elleno-Latina, 
the organ of the Societa Elleno-Latina, 
whose aim is to promote all the moral 
and ideal interests of the Hellenic and 
Latin peoples.’ Count de Gubernatis 





lectured last winter in Paris and in 
several Italian cities on this subject, and 
is now contemplating a tour to some of 
our American universities and literary 
centres. 

Another famous Continental man of 
letters has been sojourning in Paris 
and lecturing before an élite,—Georg 
Brandes, the Danish critic. I have 
always remarked a delightful simplicity 
about Scandinavians, and Brandes is 
no exception to the rule. It was quite 
in keeping with this national character- 
istic that, at a recent breakfast party, 
where the chief guests were Camille 
Flammarion and Brandes, the latter 
should have asked the amiable astron- 
omer for his ‘‘autograph, with a senti- 
ment, for his daughter, who was making 
a collection.” 

Bjérnson, who surpasses Brandes in 
this respect, did not come to Paris this 
year, though his daughter, wife of the 
publisher of Sip/ictssimus, has, as usual, 














spent the winter at the French capital. 
I learn that her father has been kept in 
Norway by the demands on his time 
in connection with the national] celebra- 
tion next December of his seventieth 
birthday, when a Festschrift in his 
honor is to be brought out by Iven 
Lange, the young Danish critic and 
author. It will contain a biography 
of Bjérnson, unpublished letters to his 
friends, bits of his writings hitherto 
hidden away in newspapers, etc. 
Bjérnson himself is aiding Lange in 
this work. The latter has been in 
Norway for some time hunting up the 
materials. , 

There is no truth in the item that 
has been going the rounds of the Paris 
Press that the ex-Empress Eugénie 
was engaged upon her Memoirs. The 
wife of a former Prime Minister of 
the Second Empire, who does not re- 
side far from the winter home of Eu- 
génie, at Cap Martin, writes me as 
follows on this subject: ‘‘You may say 
decidedly that up to the present the 
Empress has never devoted any time 
.to her Memoirs. Will she do so some 
day? Or will she have them written 
by a friend? As one can never tell 
what a human mind may decide, I can 
affirm nothing as tothe future. How- 
ever, it is not very likely that the Em- 
press, who does not like to revert to 
the past and who is in very poor 
health, will bring herself to write or 
dictate anything.” 

Still another interesting literary item 
which has been widely circulated must 
be declared wholly fanciful. We were 
told that Prince Nicolas, the literary 
member of the Grecian royal family, 
had carried off the first prize of the 
Athens Academy for a brilliant com- 
edy. I am informed on the best au- 
thority that this is a mistake. The 
prize was won by an unknown com- 
petitor, and through some error the 
authorship of the successful manuscript 
was attributed to Prince Nicolas, ‘‘who 
could very well have done better,’’ I 
am further assured. 

The contest in the Vienna courts over 
the possession of the correspondence 
of Johannes Brahms is still undecided, 
though, so far, his executor, Dr. Hans 
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Fellinger, seems to have the best of 
the fight. The legal heirs of the de- 
ceased composer demand the restitu- 
tion of some four thousand letters 
found among his papers, which it is 
supposed they wish to sell. But Dr. 
Fellinger is anxious to preserve the 
privacy of the correspondence, and in 
this view he is supported, among 
others, by Duke Georg and Princess 
Marie of Saxe-Meiningen and Frau 
Clara Schumann, several of whose let- 
ters are in the Brahms collection. 

The author of ‘‘Eve Triumphant ’’ 
also wishes to keep her private affairs 
out of print. Writing under the zom 
de plume of Pierre de Coulevain, the 
reviewers often take her to be a 
man. So one of her friends proposed 
that a brief sketch of her be published. 
Thereupon Mile. Favre replied: ‘‘As 
to the biographical note about me, I 
will not have it. I will remain as un- 
known as possible. I write for my 
amusement, not for glory or any trashy 
thing of that kind. I shall not even 
take the trouble to have my next book 
translated into English but simply have 
it copyrighted.”’ 

Vicomte de Borrelli, one of the 
cleverest of French society poets, also 
never wishes to ‘‘boom’’ his work. 
Like his father and grandfather, who 
were generals, he is an officer. But 
when, a few years ago, he was publicly 
thanked by his superior for gallant ser- 
vices in the Tonquin campaign and on 
the same day was awarded the biennial 
grand prize for poetry by the French 
Academy, the remarkable coincidence 
was noted by the Press, and his retired 
life at Versailles was intruded upon for 
a moment. M. de Borrelli’s literary 
talents are again being recognized at 
this moment, when his last play, ‘‘La 
Suhamite,” a biblical piece, is ap- 
plauded nightly at the Théatre Fran- 

ais. 

: The recent death at Nice of M. 
Ernest Gambart recalls a still greater 
recluse than either Mlle. Favre or M. 
M. Gambart began life as 
a picture dealer and art publisher in 
London. He it was that early appre- 
ciated the then budding talent of ‘‘the 
hermit of Fontainebleau,” and prepared 
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for Rosa Bonheur that excellent Eng- 
lish market where she could, to the 
very end, always dispose of her work. 
I recently had in my hands a bundle of 
letters over fifty years old, the corre- 
spondence of Rosa Bonheur with her 
family while she was making her first 
visit to England and Scotland under 
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DEAR BELINDA, 

Years ago it was possible to find May 
in April. This year it will be as much 
as the most sprightly May Tree can do 
to be out in blossom by the Corona- 
tion. I used to find May in April—in 
other people’s gardens. The best va- 
rieties of all flowers grow in other peo- 
ple’s gardens. 

Let us hope that a suitable biog- 
rapher of Mr. Rhodes will be found. 
A great man has many disciples, but 
unfortunately it is generally Judas who 
writes the biography. We want neither 
Judas nor Mary Magdalen. All that 
is essential of both praise and blame 
could be told of Mr Rhodes in a vol- 
ume of three hundred pages. He him- 
self would have thought this an outside 
limit, and would have written his auto- 
biography in a penny exercise book. 
Mr. Rhodes was born a statesman, but 
he made himself great. It became his 
habit to attain his ends before the world 
had realized their impossibility. He 
was a rare combination of the com- 
mercial and the imaginative. He was 
Moses and Napoleon rolled into one. 
He was a genius—and men of genius 
know everything by instinct, and they 
know nothing more surely than that 
men of genius need keepers. Mr. 
Rhodes had several keepers of his own 
appointing. Genius kicks over the 
traces, and the keeper sees that it does 
not kick too far or too often. Mr. 
Rhodes’s two favorite books were Gib- 


bon’s ‘‘Rome”’ and the ‘‘ Meditations . 


of Marcus Aurelius.’’ Rhodes admired 


the Czsars, and, like Macaulay when 
comparing the modern condottiere with 
the greatest Romans, he said that the 
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the guidance of M. Gambart, whose 
name appears in almost every letter. 
Though there was an occasional ruffle 
in their relations, they remained friends 
to the end. Only a year ago, he raised 
a fine monument to her memory on the 
edge of the Fontainebleau forest which 
was the inspiration of her artistic life. 


Books of To-Morrow 


Czsars were, after all, ‘‘such gentle- 
men.”” Mr. Rhodes did not found a 
school or endow a cot; he endowed a 
college. It is not mere legend which 
relates that the authorities of Oriel did 
in one year add in the date to a column 
of figures, and thus unwittingly falsify 
their accounts. There are stories of 
equal feats performed by the youth of 
Oriel. Thus the old rhyme, which 
records a very odd way of asserting 
superiority : 
There was a young scholar of Oriel, 
Who climbed up the Martyr’s Memorial ; 
He stood on his head, 
And triumphantly said, 
Who says we’re not athletes at Oriel ? 


We have read, and are still reading, 
in the papers much about both Rhodes 
and Pierpont Morgan. Much of what 
we read about Pierpont Morgan might 
very well have been said about Mr. 
Rhodes. In fact, all great men have 
points of affinity. It isthe personality 
which counts. Pierpont Morgan says, 
‘‘Away with office-boys; let me deal 
with every one direct.’’ I believe that 
a similar rule has prevailed in the great 
family of the Rothschilds. The sup- 
pliant is granted an interview, quickly 
summed up, and dismissed. Words 
are not wanted. If Shakespeare said, 
**What ’s in a name?’”’ he might have 
said also, ‘‘What ’s in a face?’’ With 
all this talk of great men we are apt to 
confuse greatness and fame. Greatness 
is of slow revelation, fame is often mere 
accident. Princess Catherine Radziwill 
is famous, and so is Paderewski. The 
Australian impresario who, ten years 
ago, engaged Paderewski to visit the 

















Colonies, inserted a clause in the con- 
tract that the eminent pianist would 
not alter his appearance—in other 
words, that he would not get his hair 
cut. 

This year, besides being the year 
dedicated to the Crown and the Coro- 
net, is also to be the year of some other 
notable things. It will prove to be the 
first year of motor-car progress in Eng- 
land. The simple beginner hesitates 
about purchasing a motor car, partly 
because he believes there are so many 
varieties from which to choose. There 
is some confusion between good adver- 
tisements and good motor cars. The 
good advertisements are many —the 
good cars are few. The real choice 
lies between two English makes of car 
and four French makes. The others 
are, at present, nowhere. I was read- 
ing recently in the Daily Mail (which 
is quite the best organ of the motor 
world) an article upon the ‘‘ Regenera- 
tion of the Inn.’” The writer, Mr. E. 
V. Lucas, thinks that the best way to 
regenerate the inn is simply for motor 
travellers to be frequently hungry. 
““By eating steadily along the road 
they will come to set a new fashion.” 
Drinks there are, but food hardly ever, 
and, if food there be, it is almost worse 
than that at the railway stations. 
Motor-car people are, it is true, like 
visitors from another planet, implacable 
Martians, commanding and terrible. 
Then, too, they are sometimes rich— 
but alas they look so poor —and the 
craven landlord is no more impressed 
than is the Surrey policeman, with his 
stop-watch (invariably made in Ger- 
many). 

Among new books one of the most 
popular is likely to be Mr. Henry Har- 
land’s ‘‘ The Lady Paramount,” another 
gay and lightsome piece of confection- 
ery in the manner of ‘‘The Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box.’’ No one can do this kind 
of thing better than Mr. Harland since 
Mr. Hope took to more serious fiction. 
Is it, I wonder, by way of compliment 
that Mr. Harland calls his hero 


Anthony? 
Mr. MacDonagh’s book on Parlia- 

ment has a curious word in its title, 

“*Parliament: its Romance, its Com- 
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edy, its Pathos.’’ Why pathos? Its 
bathos would be better. And one 
hardly goes to St. Stephen’s for ro- 
mance, although there is no lack of 
romances. The book is full of good 
things. ; 

I have been conjugating the verb to 
crown, more or less in the manner of 
Mr. Punch’s conjugator: 

I Coronate. 

Thou buyest seats from Cook. 
He goes to Dr. Lunn. 

We let our house to Americans. 
You can’t get teriants. 

They dance round the bonfire. 

The general opinion of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan's last coup, in converting the 
Transatlantic Steamship Companies 
into an American Trust, is that it is or 
will be ‘‘Hard Lines for England.” 

One of the penalties of being Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan is said to be an ina- 
bility to dine out on account of the 
persistence of fellow-guests in asking 
for tips for investments. After all, 
perhaps it is better to be poor. 

There is much excellent philosophy 
in Max O’Rell’s new book, ‘‘ Between 
Ourselves.’’ ‘‘Money,” he says, “‘can- 
not buy everything. If you were a 
hundred times richer than you are, you 
could not multiply your wants and 
pleasures by one hundred. There is 
truth and philosophy in that remark 
of the English drunkard staggering in 
the gutter: ‘If I was the bloomin’ Dook 
of Westminster, I could—not—be— 
more—drunk—than—I—am.’” 

In the absence of new books of any 
note, some of the old hands are enter- 
ing the arena once more. A new work 
by John Milton is announced, in two 
volumes. It is a romance in prose and 
verse, entitled ‘‘Nova Solyma: the 
Ideal City of Zion, or Jerusalem Re- 
gained.’’ The strong savor of Zionism 
in the name suggests that the work is 
possibly a hoax by Mr. Zangwill. 1 
believe, however, that it is genuine. 
If successful, it may have the effect of 
sending readers to the other writings 
of the same author, which are numerous 
but unknown. 

“‘Those Delightful Americans,’ the 
novel of which I recently spoke, {s 
now published. It turns out to be 
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an amusing comparison of the two 
nations, old and new, by a shrewd 
observer. 


What I love about Englishmen [says one of the 
characters, a charming American girl] is their 
naturalness. Yesterday afternoon, at tea-time, a 
mosquito got that dear thing of yours on the shin, 
and he just pulled up the leg of his pants and 
scratched it before us all. An American would n’t 
have done it for five hundred dollars. 


The first words spoken to the narrator 


by one American ran thus, in a level,. 


powerful voice: 


I understand that there are eleven hundred and 
twenty-two persons living descendants of Mary 
Stuart, of whom six hundred and seventeen have a 
better claim to the English crown than King Ed- 
ward. Is that so? 


Another American, a lady, remarked 
that she thought the British-table 
method of dealing with an egg just a 
little indelicate. At a time when we 
seem more ‘than ever likely to pass, 
body and soul, into the hands of our 
cousins, this book should be much 
studied. It isa primer to the new life. 

An ingenious American has compiled 
a ‘‘Banquet Book,”’ its purpose being 
to supply mottoes for menus, words 
for toasts, and suitable quotations to 
. apply to every kind of guest. It con- 
tains the makings of a host of witty or 
apposite post-prandial speakers, and as 
to speak well after dinner is the highest 
ambition of all Americans, it should be 
popular in their country. Here is one 
of the new toasts :— 


™& * db 
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should surely be made for them. 





Here ’s to the girl who’s bound to win 
Her share, at least, of blisses, 

Who knows enough not to go in 
When it is raining kisses. 


And here is another :— 


To America’s daughters let all fill their glasses, 
Whose beauty and virtue the whole world surpasses ; 
May blessings attend, go wherever they will, 

And foul fall the man that e’er offers them ill. 


In other words, a toast for duchesses. 
At the Coronation, Duchesses, I learn, 
are to be allowed eighteen inches of 
space, and ladies of less exalted rank 
sixteen inches. If dowager-duchesses 
are invited, some special allowance 
But 
dowagers of all sorts have a way of 
looking after themselves. The Lord 
Chamberlain and the Earl Marshal 
after all are human, and may, with the 
rest of humanity, be permitted a par- 
tiality for youth, beauty, and distinc- 
tion. 

The Americans, by the way, have 
invented an ingenious term for mutual 
appreciation. Paul Bourget having 
just dedicated a book to Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, and Mrs. Wharton having 
just dedicated a book to Paul Bourget, 
they are accused of ‘“‘literary ping- 
pong.’’ It is not a new crime, but the 
name is new. It is a very near relative 
of log-rolling. 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 

Lonpon, May, 1902. 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 
They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. Books 
on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, ¥r., Carolyn 
Shipman, Edith M. Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editor. 


ART 


Cockerell—Bookbinding, and the Care of 
Books. A Handbook for Amateurs, 
Bookbinders, and Librarians. By Doug- 
las Cockerell. With drawings by Noel 
Rooke, and other illustrations. (The 
Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Hand- 
books. Edited by W. R. Lethaby.) Apple- 
ton. $1.20, net. 


If the succeeding volumes in the present 
series of ‘‘ Artistic Crafts Handbooks”’ are as 
helpful and as suggestive, and are written in 
an equally simple and straightforward vein 
as the initial issue, there can be small doubt 
regarding the success of the undertaking. 
Few men are better equipped to write on 
bookbinding than Mr. Cockerell, and every 
page of this manual is full of interest and of 
ractical information imparted in direct and 
ucid terms. Apropos the publication of 
these handbooks, it is a pleasure to note that 
the redemption of British crafts, begun with 
Ruskin and Morris, is proceeding on definite 
and wholesome lines, and is gradually out- 
growing the blunders of its initiators. 


Gower—Sir David Wilkie. By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. ‘The 
‘Great Masters in Painting and Sculp- 
‘ture.”” Edited by G. C. Williamson, Litt. 
a London, Bell; New York, Macmillan. 

1.75; 

In the volume dedicated to Wilkie, Lord 

Ronald Sutherland Gower contributes to 

biography rather than to esthetics. His 

study of Wilkie is a narrative, and as such 
answers general requirements, though on the 
technical side one misses any substantial at- 
tempt to analyze Wilkie’s art or his methods. 
The main phases of Sir David’s diverse career 
are recorded with completeness and concision, 
and the book gains authority through the in- 
clusion of chronological lists, catalogues, and 
in reproductions of Wilkie’s works, most of 
which have naturally remained in public and 

a throughout England and 

and. 


Holmes—Constable. By C. J. Holmes. No. 
V. of “The Artists’ Library.” Edited by 
Laurence Binyon. Illustrated. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00, net. ; 

It is only within the past few years that the 

ag epoch-making art of Constable has 
gauged at its true value. The develop- 

ment of contemporary landscape painting has 
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given this modest Suffolk revolutionist his 
true place as first of moderns and last of old 
masters. Though typically English and local, 
his influence has been far more fruitful in 
France than in his own country, where The 
Cornfield was succeeded by decades of sen- 
timental dairymaids and chalky blue skies. 
Mr. Holmes understands and pictures the 
subject of this monograph in an altogether 
simple, thoughtful, and illuminating vein. He 
discusses the art of Constable in a spirit which 
is direct, objective, and free from the sophis- 
tries of xsthetics. The illustrations, mainly 
from originals in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, admirably supplement the text, the 
whole forming a welcome addition to a series 
which has many valuable and attractive fea- 
tures. 


Roulet—Saint Anthony in Art, and Other 
Sketches. By May F. Nixon-Roulet. 
Illustrated. Marlier. $2.00. 

An equal mixture of sincere piety and sincere 

sentimentality. 


BELLES LETTRES 


Abbott—The Rights of Man. A Study in 
Twentieth-Century Problems. By Ly- 
man Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50, net. 


This is a collection of twelve lectures de- 
livered, some before the Lowell Institute of 
Boston and some before the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, and published from stenographic re- 
ports, practically without revision. Their 
purpose is to define the rights of man in 
the State, in the Church, and in Society. 
Thus, under several heads, the distinguished 
preacher considers the political, industrial, 
educational, and religious rights; the growth 
of democracy, its perils, its safeguards, and 
its goal. Accompanying the lectures is a 
brief bibliography, divided according to the 
several topics treated. 


Brandes—Main Currents in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Literature. By ne, Brandes. In 
six volumes. Vol. II. The Romantic 
School in Germany. Macmillan. $2.75. 


There is small reason.for Dr. Brandes to state 
in his introduction to the present volume that 
the task of giving ‘‘a connected account of the 
German Romantic School is, for a Dane, an 
arduous and disheartening one.” It might 
well be so for any other Dane, but it is not the 
case with the author of these brilliant and 
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stimulating pages. It is safe to say that 
these studies surpass in psycholegical grasp, 
in justness of perspective and in clarity of 

resentation any essays in the same field. 
Magnificent egomaniacs such as Jean Paul, 
tortured fantasts such as Hoffman, pallid 
seekers after the ‘‘Blue Flower’ such as No- 
valis, all pass in accurate, picturesque review. 
All are linked together by the inevitable logic 
of a definite tendency, and yet each is indi- 
vidually detached. In the analytical chapters 
touching upon ‘‘ Romantic Duplication and 
Psychology,” or ‘‘ Mysticism in the Romantic 
Drama” Shr. Brandes is equally suggestive, 
and his grasp upon the social and po- 
litical phases of Teutonic Romanticism lacks 
neither depth nor thoroughness. The book 
as a whole is even more absorbing than its 

redecessor, and should do much to strengthen 
Br. Brandes’svogue with the Anglo-Saxon pub- 
lic, the last, indeed, to realize his splendid 
qualities as critic and interpreter. 


Wagner—tThe Simple Life. By Charles Wag- 
ner. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 


The Simple Life—do we not all sigh for it? 
Would we not go far to seek it? The author 
of this little book thinks that he has found the 
secret. ‘Simplicity is a state of mind. It 
dwells in the main intention of our lives. A 
man is simple when his chief care is the wish 
to be what he ought to be: 7. e., honestly and 
naturally human. And this is neither so easy 
nor so impossible as one might think. Leta 
flower be a flower,.a swallow a swallow, a rock 
a rock, and let a man be a man and not a fox, 
a hare, a hog, or a bird of prey; this is the sum 
and substance of the whole matter.’’ This is 
the sum and substance—but the details, O 
wise M. Wagner, the details! Shall woman 

ive up afternoon teas and pretty clothes? 

hall man sell his dress-clothes that he may 
dwell in Paradise once more? Until you can 
tell us these things, O wise one, the average 
reader will pass you by. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Gurney—The Childhood of Queen Victoria. By 
rs. Gerald Gurney (Dorothy Frances 
Blomfield). Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.75. 

The materials for forming a new biography of 
the childhood of Queen Victoria were scanty 
—indeed, what is fresh to the public in these 
pages might be compressed into a sixth of 
them. There are many digressions from the 
subject in hand, one of which, a dissertation on 
Goldsmith (pp. 166-168), is curiously out of 
place. The raison d’étre of the book, for 
which it will be read, may be said to be the 
facsimile of the first known-letter of the little 
princess, when only four, to her tutor,—a 
most interesting little letter which, as Mrs. 
Gurney says, ‘‘does equal credit to her heart 
and her progress,’’—and: the correspondence 
between the Duchess of Kent and the Bishops 
of London and Lincoln about the education of 
the child, together with reports of her masters, 
a list of the books she studied, and the “ dis- 
tribution” of her day. These details of the 
early upbringing of a woman who filled a high 
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and important place as well as did the late 
Queen of England are of real interest. The 
book is not particularly well gotten up; the 
charming miniature, which serves as frontis- 
piece, were worthy a more artistic reproduc- 
tion. There are a few errata, e.g.: line 5, 
page 54, “run” for “‘ran”’ or ‘‘runs”’; line 26, 
page 62, “nor” for ‘“‘and’’; line 7, page 70, 
the ’s is omitted after Duchess; line 24, page 
193, ‘avencée”’ for ‘‘avancée.”’ Is ‘ particu- 
lar’ for ‘‘particularly’’ in the letter of M. 
Barez a mistake of the German master’s? 


Mahan—Types of Naval Officers. By A. T. 
Mahan. Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


The types selected belong, as Captain Mahan 
says, to ‘‘a service now foreign to that of the 
United States’’; they are Hawke, Rodney, 
Howe, Jervis, Saumarez, and Pellew, of H. M. 
Navy in the eighteenth century. Fourof the 
biographies appeared nearly a decade ago in 
the Atlantic Monthly. The new matter is an 
essay on the ‘Conditions of Naval Warfare”’ 
during the period, and the articles on Hawke 
and Rodney. Even this matter is not very 
new, as Captain Mahan had already covered 
the same ground in his “Sea Power.” Still 
everything that Captain Mahan gives us is 
interesting, and the lessons that he teaches 
cannot be sufficiently emphasized. Though 
not so important as his previous works, the 
volume will receive a cordial welcome. It 
should be mentioned that occasionally he is 
led to exaggerate the importance of sea- 
power, and following the same line of thought 
unduly to exalt the influence of his naval 
heroes. In his article on Hawke, for instance, ~ 
he is extremely unjust to Chatham. 


FICTION 


Atherton—The Conqueror. By Gertrude Ath- 
erton. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
In ‘‘The Conqueror’”’ Mrs. Atherton has made 
a literary experiment striking in its novelty. 
Her method is not likely to be copied by 
others, and therefore may be judged solely 
by results, without reference to its danger as 
a precedent. Having undertaken to write a 
life of Alexander Hamilton, the author con- 
fesses that she found the instinct of the novel- 
ist too strongforher. Hamilton’s picturesque 
and ‘infinitely various’ life lent itself to 
a dramatic treatment, and she proceeded 
to cast it into the form of fiction, holding 
her ‘‘romancing propensity well within the 
bounds of the probabilities and depicting 
nothing which in any way interferes with 
the veracity of history.” he k is even 
farther from being historical fiction than 
it is from being academic biography. It 
is a thing apart, and it is both a success 
and a failure. The line of cleavage be- 
tween the two is very distinct. The first 
book deals with Hamilton’s mother, her 
family, and her life; the second with Hamil- 
ton’s life in the West Indies and the period 
immediately following his arrival in the colo- 
nies. These two books are triumphantly suc- 
cessful, for the reason that the biographer, 
having unearthed a skeleton of fact, has been 

















free to.frame thereon a vivid outline of life 
and character without being hampered by 
the necessity for introducing a thousand as- 
certained details. She assures us that ‘‘no 
date is given nor deed referred to that cannot 
be bed by other visitors to the West Indies’’; 
and, certainly, every conversation and minor 
incident is strictly probable, given the funda- 
mental characters and situations—and yet the 
result is not something manufactured but 
something created. This portion of the vol- 
ume contains the most brilliant and the most 
restrained work Mrs. Atherton has éver done, 
and it justifies those who always believed in 
her finer capabilities in spite of her persistent 
abuse of them. 

With Hamilton’s entrance into public life 
in the colonies, the problem of dramatizing his 
biography becomes much more complicated, 
and the solution is far from satisfying. It is 
by his best deeds that a hero is exalted, and 
it certainly cannot be well so to idolize the 
subject of a biography that all his actions 
seem equally —: becattse they are his. 
The last three books lack in both the per- 
spective and the power that make the first 
two so impressive, and cast doubt upon the 
serviceability of Mrs. Atherton’s biographical 
method. Success is always a justification, 
but here she falls short of it. It is hardly 
probable, however, that there will ever be 
made a more illuminating study of Hamilton’s 
heredity and early environment—the things 


that shaped his temperament and character— , 
‘ than his present biographer has achieved. 


Blanchard—Because of Conscience. By Amy 
E. Blanchard. Lippincott. $1.50. 


This is an historical novel like any other, one 

would say, if it were not so commonplace that 

itis almost useful, like a butter-mould. It is 

like all others; it is the very wooden type and 
attern of the historical novel. It might well 
e cast in bronze as a record. 


HISTORY 


Lanciani—New Tales of Old Rome. By Ro- 
dolfo Lanciani. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$5.00, net. 

These tales are chiefly of discoveries lately 

made in the ever-new old city, and there are 

numerous stories relating to the places of in- 
terest in Rome and its neighborhood. The 
book contains parts of lectures delivered at 
the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, and 
is gears aT and historically interesting. 
It is profusely illustrated. 


Schwab—The Confederate States of America, 
1861-1865. — J.C. Schwab. Yale 
Bicentennial Publications. Scribner. 
$2.50 net. 

A flood of light has been recently thrown on 

the history of the Confederacy: Curry and 


Callahan have given us excellent studies re- 
spectively on the civil and diplomatic sides of 
its history, and now Prof. Schwab adds his ex- 
haustive work on the financial and industrial 
This 


history of the short-lived government. 
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work is valuable both from the historical and 
economic standpoints. It illustrates admira- 
bly certain yd of the war, and shows how 
inevitably the South was bound to fail on ac- 
count of the Northern control of the sea and 
her own lack of manufactures and techni- 
cal skill. For instance, the South found great 
difficulty in getting engravers to print her 
bonds and notes. A protest must be regis- 
tered against the baldness of Prof. Schwab’s 
style; it is possible to be scientific and at the 
same time to write a readable book. Prof. 
Schwab’s style has all the crudeness and in- 
elegance of a government report. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Emerson.— The Story of the Vine. By Edward 
R. Emerson. Putnam. $1.25, net. 

A history of wine-making rather than a story 
of the vine, and valuable because there is no 
similar work in English at all up to date. Mr. 
Emerson is no fine writer, but he puts into 
straightforward English his protest against 
adulteration and his me for higher American 
standards. The products of the best foreign 
vintages never reach our shores, he proves. 
America is the wine-maker of the future, but 
let not our present vineyardists sell their 
birthright, merely for immediate gain. 

This is not a technical volume, but one to 
instruct the lay-public. 


James-Sanford—Government in State and 
Nation. By J. A. James and A. H. 
Sanford. Scribner. $1.00, net. 


This is the book that many teachers have 
been long looking for—that is, a book which 
will enable students not only to master the 
fundamental books and documents in which 
both as to principle and origin popular gov- 
ernment in the United States may be learned, 
but also how the modern journals of ability 
and even the ordinary daily newspapers may 
be utilized. 


Reynolds.—The Banquet Book. By Cuyler 
Reynolds, author of “‘The Rosamond 
Tales,” etc. Putnam. $1.75, net. 

“A Classified Collection otf Quotations, De- 

signed for General Reference and also an Aid 

in the Preparation of the Toast-List, the After- 

Dinner Speech, and the Occasional Address, 

together with Suggestions Concerning the 

Menu and Certain other Details Connected 

with the Proper Ordering of the Banquet. 

With an introduction by ELtpert HuBBarp.”’ 

A unique volume, containing a large and 
conveniently arranged compendium of quo- 
tations, witty and serious, for the convenience 
of anyone who may be called upon to arrange 

a toast-list or prepare dinner-cards, pro- 
mmes, etc.; also chapters on important 

inner details—such as the proper wines for 

the proper courses, and many other facts 
concerning which a host is often doubtful. 

The concluding pages are filled with toasts of 

all sorts—new and old, verse and prose, 

solemn and merry. 
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Rhead—tThe Speckled Brook Trout. 
ous Experts with Rod and Reel. 
and Illustrated by Louis Rhead. With an 


By Vari- 
Edited 


Introduction by Charles Hallock. 

sell. $3.50. 
Though the text of this book is somewhat 
lacking in sequence and relation, it is bound 
to appeal to sportsmen, and the illustra- 
tions, which represent various methods and 
media, are exceptional for their variety and 
beauty. The best articles in the book are 
those by the late Nelson Cheney on “Trout 
Propagation”’ and bd E. D. T. Chambers on 
“The Big Trout of the Nepigon,’’ but all are 
of interest and value to anglers. 


Singleton—Love in Literature and Art. By. 
Esther Singleton. Illustrated. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.60. 

There has been a deal written about love, 

first and last,—and painted; and Miss Single- 

ton has made the most of her material. Fifty- 
six love scenes, torn bodily from their settings 
and bound together in one volume! There is 

‘*The Scorned Shepherd,” from ‘‘ Theocritus,”’ 

and scenes from Shakespeare, and there are 

Fielding and Spenser, and Ben Jonson and 

Fanny Burney, and Meredith and Longfellow, 

and Anthony Hope. The most catholic taste 

could not ask for more; the most fastidious 
will find something to interest. 


POETRY AND VERSE 
Anderson—The Nameless Hero, and Other 
Poems. By James Blythe Anderson. 
Wessels Co., $1.00. 
The author tells us, in a Note, that the pur- 
ose of the chief poem in this book—‘“ The 
ameless Hero’’—is to commemorate One 


Rus- 


“Whose life was not too dear for Country’s 
need, 
And not too precious for a Christian deed.” 


This couplet, we may add, fairly illustrates 
the quality of the poetry itself. 


—Songs of Childhood. By Walter 
Ramal. Longmans,Green & Co. $1.20. 


The gray veil of Celtic glamour, the sense of 
a haunting presence in sky, earth, and waters, 
oftentimes confusg our apprehension of the 
fet motive in these most weird ‘‘Songs of 
hildhood.” The singer of these songs would 
seem to have elected as his Muse ‘La belle 
dame sans merci,’’ and it would be a “fae 
child,”’ indeed, rather than a child of flesh-and- 
blood, who would not, in the main, be more 
affrighted than attracted by the often fasci- 
nating but forbidden scenes set by the poet’s 
elfin fancy: such, for instance, illustrative 
of a certain repellent power (to a child- 
reader), could be found in ‘‘ The Pedlar,’’ who 
with his sorcerous wares comes to tempt 
“Sweet Lettice,” or in ‘The Pilgrim,” who 
resists the promises of the three sky fiends to 
relieve him of his burden. These, and sundry 
other selections, however, have the quite ir- 
resistible magic of Celticism for a mature 
reader with a penchant for folk-lore, or, 
rather, for its inherited quintessence. In- 
stances of this Celtic charm it would not be 
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difficult to summon from the pages of these 
songs, as in these lines, 


‘* She climbs on into a loneliness 
Only her taper shares ’”’; 


or in this single line, where the paradoxical use 
of the verb is Celtic, in perverseriess, and in 
charm as well, 


‘““The window smouldered keen with frost.”’ 


Or take this stanza depicting ‘‘ The Prince of 
Sleep’’ (one line of which we italicize) : 


“‘ His twilight feet no sandals wore, 
His eyes shone faint in their own flame; 
Fair moths that gloomed his steps before 
Seemed letters of his lovely name.” 


TRAVEL 
aia mey—Romance of the Renaissance 


teaux. By Elizabeth W. Champney. 
Illustrated. Putnam. $3.00, net. 
Practically uniform with ‘‘Romance of the 


Feudal Chateaux,’”’ the present volume con- 
tains in somewhat similar vein Mrs. Champ- 
ney’s narrative account of French Renais- 
sance chateaux. The setting of each chapter 
is admirably suggested, often by the happy 
expedient of choosing a central figure, nck as 
Jean Goujon the sculptor. In this manner are 
thrown into relief the most picturesque and 
dramatic episodes connect with Nantes, 
Amboise, Blois, Meillant, Chambord, and.other 
chateaux. The book reflects a free, readable 
treatment of history and sufficient sympathy 
with architecture and plastic ornament to 
give it substantial esthetic value. Much ma- 


. terial otherwise difficult of access is contained 


throughout these pages, and the illustrations 
admirably enhance the letterpress. 


Rolfe—A Satchel Guide for the Vacation 
Touristin Europe. By W. J. Rolfe, Litt.D. 
With maps. First edition for “1902. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50, net. 

Substantially the same excellent guidé-book 

which has during many years been a friend 

indeed to the vacation tourist from this side. 

The alterations for the season of 1902 are 

slight, but have been inserted with care and 

diligence. 


Taylor—Touring in Alaska and the Yellow- 
stone. By Charles M. Taylor, Jr. Jacobs 
& Co. $1.60. 


Our traveller went across the continent from 
Montreal to Vancouver, thence to and through 
Alaska, back to Seattle, and through United 
States territory as far as the Yellowstone 
region. The half of the book given to Alaska 
is the more interesting, partly because the 
subject is less written about, and partly be- 
cause it is here written about so well. We 
get a good idea of that wild region in the far 

orthwest, with its mountains and glaciers, its 
mines and mining life, for the author impresses 
us as aiming to tell us the truth rather than to 
embellish the story of his personal experiences. 
The profuse illustrations, from photographs 
taken en route, add not a little to the interest 
of the narrative. 
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Books Received 


ART 


HastTInGs, GILBERT. Siena: Its Architec- 
ture and Art. De La More Press. 


BELLES LETTRES 
Brown, WALTER LEE. Helpful Thoughts. 
McClurg & Co. 


Lyon, Ratpo A. Epigrams. Lord. 


PayNE, WILLIAM M. Little Leaders. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 

Payne, WILLIAM M. Editorial Echoes. 
McClurg & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY 
JENKINSON, Isaac. Aaron Burr. Cullaton 
Co. 

McItvaineE, J. H. St. Francis of Assisi. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 85 cts. 
OBERNDORFF, CARL, GRAF. 


Einer Urgrossmutter. 
& Co. 


Erinnerungen 
Verlag Von F. Fontane 


EDUCATIONAL 


CarHART & Cuute. High School Physics. 
Allyn & Bacon, $1.25. 


Fe HeatH. Modern Language Series. Heath 
Co. 
Jacosy, Harotp. Practical Talks. Scrib- - 


ner, $1.00 net. 


Witmer, LIGHTNER. 
ogy. Ginn & Co., $1.50. 


FICTION 


Atpen, W. L. Drewitt’s Dream. Apple- 
ton, $1.00. 


Analytical Psychol- 


Batty, R. C. Mabel Thornley. Abbey 
Press, $1.25. 

CoLcock, ANNIE T. Margaret Tudor. 
Stokes & Co. 


CREAMER, Epwarp S. The Orphean Tra- 
gedy. Abbey Press, $1.00. 


Matet, Lucas. Carissima. Stone & Co., 
$1.50. 
MatTTEux. Don Quixote De La Mancha. . 


Scribner, $1.25. 


OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPs. 
Dillingham Co., $1.50. 


Enoch Stone. 


SHACKLETON, ROBERT. Many Waters. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50. 
THORNTON, MarcELLus E._ The Lady of 


New Orleans. Abbey Press, $1.50. 

: Wartrous, A. E. Young Howson’s Wife. 
Quail & Warner, $1.50. 

WuitLock, BRAnpb. 


The 13th District. 
Bowen-Merrill Co., $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Banks, Louis A. Windows for Sermons. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., $1.20. 
Brince, NorMan. 
Stone & Co., $1.50. 
CLarK, Gorpon. 
Bunco. 


The Reward of Taste. 


The Church of Saint 
Abbey Press, $1.00. 


CoMMANDER, Lypia K. Marred in the 
Making. Eckler, Pub:, New York. 

ELWELL, J. B. Bridge. Scribner, $1.25. 

Frencu, L.H. Hezekiah’s Wives. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 85 cts. 


Griffin, A. P. C. Trusts. 
Printing Office. 

HENDERSON, C. H. Education and the 
Higher Life. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.30. 

MARTIN, DANIEL. How Men Are Made. 
Abbey Press, $1.00. 

McKee, LANIER. 
Grafton Press. 


Meyer, Ernest C. Nominating System. 
Published by the Author. 

Noyes, CHarLes J. Patriot and Tory. 
Dickerman & Son. 


SmitH, GoLtpwin. Commonwealth or Em- 
pire. Macmillan & Co., 60 cts. 

StronG, Jostan. The Next Great Awaken- 
ing. Baker & Taylor Co., 75 cts. 

WEssTER, DanieEL. The Webster Centen- 
nial. 

WHEELOCK, IRENE G. Nestlings of Forest 


and Marsh. McClurg & Co., $1.40. 
FRENCH BOOKS 

Saint-GENIS, FLEuR DE. La Proprieté 

rurale en France. Librarie Armand Colin. 
JUVENILE 

Cuitps, E. E. The Wonders of Mouseland. 

Abbey Press, $1.25. 
POETRY AND VERSE 


Gr1BBeEs, FRANCES GUIGNARD. Poems. Neal 
Pub. Co. 

Puipps, W. E. Yearnings. 
Author. 


Government 


The Land of Nome. 


Published by 


SCIENCE 


ZiITTEL, Kart A. von. History of Geology 
and Paleontology. Scribner. 


THEOLOGY ANDRELIGION 
CiarK, Francis E. Training the Church of 
the Future. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 75 cts. 
SEWARD, THEODORE F. How to Get Ac- 
quainted with God. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
50 cts. 
Utyat, WittiamC. The First Years of the 


Life of the Redeemed after Death.. Abbey 
Press, $1.25. 
TRAVEL 
WINDLE, Bertram C. A. The Malvern 


Country. Dodd, Mead & Co., 75 cts. 


PAMPHLETS 
Beer, Georce Louis. Cromwell’s Policy 
in its Economic Aspects. Ginn & Co. 
New York Zodlogical Society Sixth Annual 
Report. — 





Library Reports on Popular Books 





The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
sth of the present month, af the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada. 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 
or under their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books other than 
fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mechanics’ Institute Free Library. H. W. 

ParKER, Librarian. 

Life of General Forrest. Mathes. 
$1.50.) 

History of the People of the United States, 

Vol. V. McMaster. (Appleton, $2%50.) 

Commonwealth or Empire? Smith. (Mac- 

millan, 75 cts.) 

. Old Diaries. Gower. 


(Appleton, 


(Scribner, $4.50.) 


Life of Thos. H. Huxley. Clodd. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.00.) 
American Masters of Painting. Caffin. 


(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
Allen. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 


Letters of an Enthusiast. Clarke. (McClurg - 
& Co., $2.50.) 

In the Footprints of the Padres. Stoddard. 
(Robertson, $1.50.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
Most Popular Novels. 
The Conqueror. Atherton. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 


New York Public Library. J. K. BILLincs, 
Librarian. 
The Making of an American. 
millan, $2.00.) 
On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Lothrop, 
$1.20.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. 


Riis. (Mac- 


(Appleton, $2.00.) 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology. James. 
(Holt, $1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Idea of a University. Newman. (Longmans, 


$1.25.) 
Old Stories of the East. Baldwin. (American 
Book Co., 45 cts.) 


Psychology of the Schoolroom. Dexter and 


Garlick. (Longmans, $1.50.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
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Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 


Society Library. 
The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox. 
Iichester. (Scribner, 2 vols., $9.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 

Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Anticipations. Wells. 


F. B. Bicgetow, Librarian. 


(Harper, $1.80.) 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 
Cecil Rhodes. Hensman, (Harper, $5.00.) 


The Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. (Long- 
mans, $5.00.) 
American Traits. Munsterberg. (Houghton. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Methods of Lady Walderhurst. Burnett. 


(Stokes, $1.25.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Pratt Institute Free Library. M.W.PLuMMER, 
Librarian. 
Heroines of Fiction. Howells. 
$3.75.) 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


(Harper, 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Col- 
vin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 


millan, $2.00.) 
Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. 
Seton. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 
Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. 
Co., $1.50.) 


Thompson- 


The (Century 

















James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 
Brooklyn Public Library. Frank P. Hitt, 
Librarian. 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Photography as a Fine Art. Caffin. (Double- 


day, Page & Co., $3.25.) 
Spinster Book. Reed. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.)- 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Ranch Life and Hunting Trail. Roosevelt. 


(Century Co., $2.00.) 


Washington, the Capital City. Wilson. (Lip- 
* pincott, $3.50.) 
George Washington. Hapgood. (Macmillan, 


$2.00.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Bridgeport Public Library. Acnes HItts, 
Librarian. 

Life of James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3.50.) 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
- (Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) . 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. 
Norse Stories. Mabie. 
$1.80.) 
William Hamilton Gibson. 
nam, $2.00.) 
Old-Time Gardens. 


Thompson - Seton. 


Balfour. 


(Appleton, $2.00.) 
(Dodd, Mead-& Co., 
Adams. (Put- 


Earle. (Macmillan & Co., 


$2.50.) 
Our Houseboat on the Nile. Bacon. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.75.) 


Cecil Rhodes. Hensman. (Harper, $5.00.) 
Japan. Menpes. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Buffalo Public Library. H. L. ELmenporr, 

Librarian. b 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
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(Doubleday, 


Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

One World at a Time. 
$1.35.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. 


Thompson-Seton. 
Slicer. (Putnam, 


(Appleton, $2.00.) 


Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 
James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., 2 vols.,°$3.00.) 
Physical Training. Sandow. (Continental, 
$2.50.) 
Culture and Restraint. Black. (Revell, $1.50.) 
The Salt-Box House. Shelton. (Baker, 
$1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Public Library. Frepx. H. Hip, 


Librarian. 

Innocents Abroad. Clemens. (Amer. Pub. 
Co., $3.50.) 

Boys of ’76. Coffin. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 
$12.00.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. - (Armstrong, 
$3.25.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Mac- 
millan, $1.75.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. (Mc- 


Clure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cleveland Public Library. Wma. H. Brett, 
Librarian. 
America: Picturesque and Descriptive. Cook. 
(McClurg & Co., $7.50.) 
Principles of Western Civilization. 
(Macmillan, $2.00.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. 


Kidd. 


(Appleton, $2.00.) 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
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Reconstruction in Theology. King. (Mac- 
millan, $1.50.) 
Anticipations. Wells. (Harper, $1.50.) 


The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 


per, $1.50.) 

Plants and Their Children. David. (Amer- 
ican Book Co., 60 cts.) 

Blue Fairy Book. Lang. (Longmans, $2.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

$1.50.) 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Public Library. Henry M. Ut.ey, Librarian. 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

Life of the-Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

What All the World ’s A-Seeking. Trine. 
(Ellis, $1.25.) 

Napoleon. Watson. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 

Physical Culture and Self-Defense. Fitz- 
simmons. (Biddle.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

War in South Africa. Doyle. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

$1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Free Public Library. EstHer E. Burpick, 
Librarian. 

Principles of Western Civilization. Kidd. 
(Macmillan, $2.00.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Under My Own Roof. Rowtse. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $1.20.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co., $1.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 

: millan, $2.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson- 
Seton. (Scribner, $2.00.) 








Lives of the Hunted. Thompson - Seton. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Public Library. CARRIE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 
Librarian. 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) - 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Adams. (Mac- 
millan, $1.25.) 

Improvements of Towns and Cities. Robin- 
son. (Putnam, $1.25.) 

Unseen Universe. Stewart and Tait. (Mac- 
millan, $1.25.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

College Student and His Problems. Canfield. 
(Macmillan, $1.00.) 

Municipal Engineering and Sanitation. Baker. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Hall of Fame. MacCracken. (Putnam, $1.75.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Theosophy andits Evidences. Besant. (Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

$1.50.) 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 


Public Library. Mary L. Jones, Librarian. 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Our National Parks. Muir. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
Indian Basketry. James. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Napoleon: The Last Phase. Rosebery. (Har- 
per, $2.50.) 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
Works. Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 
Works. Thompson-Seton. (Scribner.) 
Works. Eugene Field. (Scribner.) 
Works. Flynt. (Century Co.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, Librarian. 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 











James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $3.50.) 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 

(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


(Hough- 


The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 

Symphony of Life. Wood. (Lee & Shepard, 
$1.25.) 

European Tour. Allen. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$1.50.) 


Life on the Stage.. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

Life and Letters of Gail Hamilton. 
Shepard, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


$1.50.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Mercantile Library. W. T. Peropres, Li- 


brarian. 


(Lee & 


Caroline the Illustrious. Wilkins. (Long- 
mans, 2 vols., $12.00.) 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 


millan, $2.00.) 

Anticipations. Wells. (Harper, $1.50.) 

The Mastery of the Pacific. Colquhoun. 
(Macmillan, $4.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Sarah Lady Lennox. 


Iichester. (Scribner, 2 vols., $9.00.) 
Napoleon. Watson. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 
The Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. (Long- 

mans, $5.00.) 

Alaska Expedition. Harriman. (Doubleday, 

Page & Co., $15.00.) 

The: Letters of John Richard Green. (Mac- 
millan, $4.00.) 
American Traits. Munsterberg. (Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Valley of Decision. Wharton. (Scribner, 


2 vols., $2.00.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Public Library. Heten J. McCarne, Libra- 
‘ rian. 
The Making of an American. 
millan, $2.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Heroines of Fiction. Howells. 
vols., $3.75.) 
Lives of Nathan Hale. 
On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Lothrop, 
$1.20.) 
Science and Health. 
$3.25.) 


Riis. (Mac- 


(Harper, 2 


Eddy. (Armstrong, 
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Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
White Cross Library. 
6 vols., $12.00.) 
James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 


Thompson - Seton. 


Mulford. (Needham, 


(Dodd, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Free Public Library. Annie E. CHAPMAN, 


Librarian. 
The Americanization of the World. Stead. 
(Markley, $1.00.) 
American Diplomatic Questions. Henderson. 


(Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Life of Napoleon I. Rose. (Macmillan, 2 
vols., $4.00.) 
Cecil Rhodes. Hensman. (Harper, $5.00.) 


Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine. Hall. 
ton & Co., $3.00.) 

With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple. 
(Revell, $1.50.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 

Talks on Writing English. Bates. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.00.) 

America the Land of Contrasts. Muirhead. 
(Lane, $1.20.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

$1.50.) 


(Dut- 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Public Library. Gerorce T. CLark, Librarian. 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 

Education of the American Citizen. Hadley. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 


per, $1.50.) 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. . Balfour. 
(Scribner, $4.00.) 
The Mastery of the Pacific. Colquhoun. Mac- 
millan, $4.00.) 
Ulysses. Phillips. 
Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Footsteps of the Padres. Stoddard. (Robert- 
son; $1.50.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. 


(Macmillan, $1.25.) 
(Doubleday, 


(Harper, $2.50.) 
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Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


City Library Association. ALicE SHEPARD, 
Acting Librarian. 

School, College and Character. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

Making of an American. Riis. (Macmillan, 
$2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. 
& Co., $1.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Thompson-Seton. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

American Traits. Munsterberg. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. 
vols.,; $3.75.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

$1.50.) 


Briggs. 


(Doubleday, 


(Houghton, Mifflin 


(Houghton, 


(Harper, 2 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Public Library. Ezexie, W. Munpy, Libra- 
rian. 
The Making of an American. 
millan, $2.00.) 
Wilderness Hunter. 
$3.00.) 
Life on the Stage. 
& Co., $1.50.) 
Old-Time Gardens. Earle. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 
And the Wilderness Blossomed. Dexter. 
(Fisher, $2.00.) 
Memoirs. Du Barry. (Nichols, 4 vols., $7.50.) 
Standard Oratorios. Upton. (McClurg.) 
Letters to Josephine. Napoleon. (Dent, 
$3.00.) 
Queen’s Comrade. 
vols., $6.50.) 
Grand Duchess. Gerard. (Dutton, $7.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
Clure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 


Riis. (Mac- 


Roosevelt. (Putnam, 


Morris. (McClure, Phillips 


Molloy. (Hutchinson, 2 


(Mc- 
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TORONTO, CAN. 


Toronto Public Library. James Bain, Jr., 
Librarian. 
Eugene Field. Thompson. 
$3.00.) 
With the Royal Tour. 
5s., net.) 

Cecil Rhodes. Hensman. 
12s. 6d., net.) 
Scottish Life and Character. 

(Mackay, 5s.) 
Warin South Africa. Doyle. (Morang, $1.50.) 
Ulysses. Phillips. (Lane, 4s. 6d., net.) 
Life of Napoleon I. Rose. (Macmillan, 2 
vols., $4.00.) 
With Steyn and De Wet. 
3s. 6d.) 
History of the War of 1812. 
thor, $2.00.) 
William McKinley. 
1s. 6d.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
(Morang, $1.25.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Free Public Library. SAMUEL S. GREEN, 
Librarian. 
The Riddle of the Universe. 
per, $1.50.) 
The Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
(McClurg, $1.50.) 
The Making of an American. Riis. 
millan, $2.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. 
$2.00.) 
Old-Time Gardens. 
$2.25.) 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. 
$1.50.) 
The Tribulations of a Princess. 
$2.25.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
The Strenuous Life. 
Co., $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50.) 


(Scribner, 2 vols., 
Knight. (Longmans, 
(Blackwood & Son, 


Harvey. 


Pienar. (Methuen, 


Hannay. (Au- 


Meech. (Partridge, 


Doyle. 


Haeckel. (Har- 
Hudson. 
(Mac- 
(Doubleday, 
(Scribner, 
Earle. (Macmillan, 
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Thompson - Seton. 
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Ruskin’s “Jump” 
By W. G. COLLINGWOOD 


Mrs. Wharton’s Novel 
: By ALINE GORREN 


That. “ Affair’? of Mrs. Atherton’s 
By J. P. MOWBRAY 


“A¥ibere Thoreau. Worked and Wandered 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE: 


Two Great Spanish Actors 
By ELIZABETH VON HEYKING 


Authors on Book-Reviewing 
“" By GEORGE S. GOODWIN 
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A strikingly beautiful young woman picked up the manuscript 


ippi Bubble” in the 


studio of Mr. Hutt, the illustrator, and became so interested in the story that she offered to pose as the 


beautiful Catharine. 


Miss. Jeanette L. Gilder, editor of The Critic, 
says: “ Emerson Hough has written: in ‘The Missis- 
sippi Bubble’ one of the best novels that has come 
out: of America in many-a day. It is on. entirely 
new lines, and, while thoroughly dramatic, is never 
sensational. ‘The Mississippi Bubble. is. not a his- 
torical novel, but is a biographical romance. “Inthe” 
selection of John Law as the hero the author has” 
made a happy choice.” cata eae 

*** The Mississippi. Bubble” is. an ‘excéeding! 
readable and spirited story, . Cleverly’ constructed, 
dramatic, well told. There-is no pagé of it that is 
dull,” Mr. Hough’s hero, John Law, is an unusually 
interesting person.” —7he New York Sun. 

If you read 4 in the Suny it’s: so. 


There. are six full-page illustrations in the book, drawn by Henry Hutt, 


es or Canada. 


The result is shown in the above drawing. 


“ Emerson Hough has struck out a new path 
with “The Mississippi’ Bubble.’ - With a profound 
Knowledge of western America, he has taken one of 
the most brilliant characters in eighteenth. century 
history” and .worked- out a combination between 
fictional biography and pure romance which has the 
eminent merit of being fascinatingly interesting.” — 
Chicago Daily News. 


** As a novel enibodying a wonderful period in 
the growth of America, ‘The: Mississippi Bubble’ 
is’of intense interest. As a delineation of one: of.the 
most brilliant personalities the world has ever seer 
itis a distinct triumph.”"—Philadelphia Event zg 
Telegraph. 


“The: Mississippi Bubble ” is 


plished by The Bowen-Merrill coereny, Indianapolis, U.S. A., and sent postpaid on receipt of the price, 
t : 


$ic50, to any address inthe United 
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A Group of Good Fiction 








AT SUNWICH PORT 





Full 
of 


Genuine 


“ 


Wholesome hoes 


Humor 


By W. W. JACOBS 


Author of ‘‘ Many Cargoes,’’ etc. 


ICKENS need not have been ashamed of the characters and the 


r of this rare story.”—New York Press. 


Many humorous illustrations by WILL OWEN. 


$1.50 


A Novel 
close 

to 
Human 


Nature 











By 
Paul Bourget 


MONICA 


>: delicate, so full of 
sensibility, so flaw- 
less, so wholesome that 
one is tempted to call it 
a masterpiece.” 
Evening Sun, 


$1.50 








By HARRISON ROBERTSON 


The Opponents 


Of Love and Politics in 
Kentucky 
GB ew most interesting story Mr. Robertson has 
yet told, and constructed with the conscientious 
workmanship which has already won him a praise so 
highly deserved.” —Philadelphia Press. ~ 


$1.50 





By 
E. P. Hornung 


Author of * Raffles,”’ etc, 
AT LARGE 


oe A GOOD story.” 
Pittsburg Post. 
“* The plot is ingenious 
and cleverly worked out.” 
Chicago — News...» 











THE MASTER OF CAXTON 
By Hildegard Brooks 


- A STORY with only nice 
blems. Itisat 
r reading out loud.” —JN. FY. 


$1.50 


in these ~~ of disagreeable 
oroughly ag 


IS work in fiction 
Chronicle. 
Quite amon 
ics one of the fe 


people in it is a relief 
paychological 
k that will 








THE GAME OF LOVE 
By Benjamin Swift 


the possibilities that he aay, develop 
ading novelists of En 


gains steadily. ” — London| 


Sprin, Sah Republican. 








ALIENS 
By Mary Tappan 
Wright 
SA ymin see 
Life NY Soon. merican 


$1.50 


THE COURAGE OF 
CONVICTION 


By T. R. Sullivan 


F life in New York Ci 
of money; the whole interwoven 
with a complicated love-story. 


$1.50 


and the love 














Richard Harding 


SOLDIERS OF 
FORTUNE 


PLAYGOBR’S EDITION 


By 


Davis 
$1.50 








MELOMANIACS 


By James Huneker 


TTY and alluring to a degree sometimes 
extraordinary, hinting at a knowledge of 


“W' 


music and literature no less 
and brimming with i imagination = plausibility.” 


$1.50 


N admirable piece of 


“A 


wide than intimate, 


Mail and Express. 
$1 








WISTONS 
By Miles Amber 


and the sense of beauty, and written ina style 
whose austerity has a singular effectiveness.”’ 


-50 


work, full of sheer insight 


Academy. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons ** New York’ 
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A New Novec 
MYRA OF THE PINES 


By Herman &. Biele 


Author of ‘‘ The Inn of the Silver Moon” and ‘* The Last of the Knickerbockers.” 


'THIs is the story of an impecunious family who at the lowest ebb 
of their fortunes find refuge in a vast tract of uncultivated land. 
Myra and her charming and impractical parents lead:a life there that 
has the fascination of a queer fairy tale. The charm of the circum- 
stances, the winsome art of the narrator, the fascination of the charac- 
ters, the touch of weirdness of the native pinelanders, the foreign 
distinction of the lover who so naturally yet surprisingly drops from 
the sky,— all these things give the story a fresh hold on the jaded 
novel reader, comparable to his childish experiences with fairy books. 


$1.50. 


DENSLOW’S THE 
MOTHER GOOSE MADNESS OF PHILIP 
George Ade says: And Other Stories of Child Life 


_ “It will give undiluted By 

joy to anyone between the Josephine Dodge Daskam 
ages of two and one hun- 

dred. It will relieve the feel- “‘These~ tales of childhood, 
ing of vertigo caused by the written for grown-ups, offer a 
romantic novel.” fund of entertainment of the 


brightest and most amusing 
The Rochester Herald says that ‘‘ Mother kind.”—Brooklyn Life. 


‘Goose has never lived before. ‘Den’ has 
made her as though she had never been.” Illustrated by F. Y. Cory 


40th Thousand. $1.50. Second Edition. 


THe House WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS 
Bp George Douglas 


“If a more powerful story than this has been written in recent years I have not 
seen it. 

“It must take first honors among the novels of the day. : 

“The great success the book has met with is not to be wondered at. It is a 
great novel, unusual, strange, powerful, absolutely distinctive.” Philadelphia Item. 


Eighth Edition. $1.50. 


Ia] MCCLURE,PHILLIPS & Co: ied 
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The Atlantic Monthly 
Our Lady of the Beeches 


a four-part serial of singularly original quality and distinction, 
will begin in the Atlantic for July. The author, Bettina, Baron- 
ess von Hutten, an American girl who has married abroad, is 
already favorably known as the writer of Miss Carmichael’s 
Conscience, and other stories of cleverness and charm. Our 
Lady of the Beeches marks her best accomplishment. The action, 
at first, passes by correspondence on a wide international stage, 
then suddenly narrows to a camp in the Maine woods with an 
admirably effective intensification. The chief characters, an 
Austrian countess and an American scientist who comes to care 
for her, are portrayed with a light but sure hand. The story 
as a whole embodies those qualities of feeling and humor, fancy 
and imagination, which tend to the fullest pleasure of the reader. 


OUTDOOR PAPERS 


Recognizing the paramount importance of some measure of life in the open 
to the happiness and efficiency of modern men and women, the ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY has arranged to treat with catholicity and comprehensiveness the 
more notable modes of sport and outdoor life. 








The initial paper in the series Sailing, the sport of kings, yeta 

THE MODERN ‘‘Modern Chivalry,” by Mr. - SAILING pastime to which democratic 
CHIVALRY JOHN CORBINinthe Mayissue, Americans are singularly addict- 
reviews the history of athletics, ed, and of which they are justly 

and covers with wide and intimate knowledge the proud, is treated by Mr. W. J. HENDERSON in 
case of competitive athletics in their relation to per- a paper which will delight all the sailor men, and 
sonal development and civic usefulness. leave the landsman with a sea-yearning in his heart. 


Mr. W. G. BROWN of the Oak- GOING INTO Nor is the joy of the uplands to 

GOLF ley Country Club will bring his THE Woops be neglected, for Mr. EBEN 

grace of style to bear in a study GREENOUGH SCOTT writes 

and panegyric of the ancient game of Golf in the oneegin ly of the perennial pleasure of ‘‘ Going 
issue for June. into the Woods.” 


THE JUNE ATLANTIC 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY for June will, as befits the season, be opulent 
in descriptive papers treating life in the open air. The leading article will be 
a celebration of the ancient game of golf by Mr. William Garrott Brown of the 
Oakley Country Club. There will likewise be a timely study of the Electric Car 
in its relation to economics and manners by Mr. Charles M. Skinner. 


; On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send the ATLANTIC for 
Spec tal Offer three months to any sulioetiner. 35 cents a copy ; $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
DIARY OF A 
GOOSE GIRL 

By 
Kate Douglas 

Wiggin 

$1.00 


ra 


OPENINGS IN 
THE OLD TRAIL 
By 
Bret Harte 
$1.25 


ra 


A REMEDY 
FOR LOVE 
By 
Ellen Olney 
Kirk 


$1.25 


w 


THE DESERT 
AND THE SOWN 
By 
Mary Hallock 
Foote 


$1.50 


ww 


TO 
THE END OF 
THE TRAIL 
By 
Frank Lewis 
Nason 


$1.50 
wv 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
& CO. 
Publishers 
Boston and New York 
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SPRING 
FICTION 


Mrs. Wiggin delights her many readers with a 
charming tale of an American girl who runs 
away from her lover and masquerades as a 
goose girl in a quaint Sussex village. The 
author’s humor and fancy have free range, as, 
with the heroine, she tends the hens, ducks, and 
geese of Thornycroft farm and wanders through 
the picturesque village. Mr. Claude A. Shep- 
person has drawn fifty-four illustrations which 
add much to the attractiveness of the book. 


In view of the recent death of Bret Harte 
added interest is aroused in his new book which 
has just been published. ‘* Openings in the Old 
Trail” contains nine tales of life in the West, 
told with all of Mr, Harte’s skill and charm. 


‘Mrs. Kirk gives us a story with abundance of 


sentiment, sparkling dialogue, and happy sure 
prises. A sweet old-fashioned love-story, it 
will appeal especially to girls, 


A new story by Mrs. Foote is always welcome, 
and she has never written a better one than 
‘*The Desert and the Sown.” The scene 
shifts between the far West and the Dutch 
farming country of New York ; the characters 
are of unusual interest and the story altogether 
entertaining. 


Among the fiction by new authors none is more 
realistic and keenly interesting than Frank 
Lewis Nason’s novel, entitled ‘‘ To the End of 
the Trail.” Its scene is laid in the West, and 
the whole story breathes the space and freedom 
of Colorado ranch and mining life. 


‘* Audrey” is to-day the best-selling book in 
the country. It has received the highest praise 
from critics as being a lovely and worthy story, 
showing Miss Johnston’s power as a writer. 
The book has six colored illustrations. 


In a review of Mr. Sage’s new novel the Boston 
Manuscript says: ‘‘ * The Claybornes’ is an in- 
teresting and strong story involving the events 
and the people of stirring times—a living force 
in current literature.” 


In ‘‘ John Kenadie” Mr. Saunders has found 
a field in Arkansas,—one new to novelists,— 
and has written a story which shows a practised 
hand and thorough knowledge of Arkansas 
types and scenes. It is a strong character- 
study of the hero and his strange and perplex- 
ing inheritance. : 


A story of striking originality is ‘‘ Roman 
Biznet” by Georgia Wood Pangborn. The 
author keeps the’ reader's interest on the alert 
and tells her story with much skill. 


** Bread and Wine” is a thoroughly charming 
piece of fiction for summer reading. It gives 
an idyllic picture of Swiss village life. 





AUDREY 
By 
Mary Johnston 
$1.50 


* 


THE 
CLAYBORNES 
By 
William Sage 
$1.50 


wv 


JOHN KENADIE 


By 
Ripley D. 
Saunders 


$1.50 


ca 


BREAD AND 
WINE 
By 
Maude Egerton 
King 


$1.25 


2: 


For sale at all 
Bookstores 
and at 
The BOOK ROOM 
4 Park Street, Boston 
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SUMMER BULLETIN 





\IHE CENTURY CO.’S 
NEWEST BOOKS 


CHIMMIE FADDEN. AND MR. PAUL 

By Edward W. Townsend, with 28 illus. by Lebering. 12mo, 375 pp., $1.50. 
A new collection of the very popular ‘‘Chimmie Fadden” stories, containing Mr. 
Townsend’s best work,—twenty-seven stories, having a connected love story run- 
how ‘‘Chimmie’s 





169? 


schemes are abetted or thwarted by ‘‘the 


Duchess,” ‘‘his Whiskers,” Miss Fannie, and several new characters. 


THE RESCUE. 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 12mo, 250 pages, 
with colored Prentice by Keller, $1.50. 
A clear, deep, and strong story that interests. The 
scene is mainly in Paris, the theme is an engaging va- 
riation of hereditary tendency, and one motive is the 
love of a man of thirty for a woman considerably his 
senior. 


New Editions of Two Books 
by the author of ‘‘The Rescue.’ 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 

12mo, 287 pages, with colored frontispiece, $1.50. 
‘‘No talk about the book can show how im- 
mensely superior it is to most writing.” — 7he 
Budget, Boston. 


THE CONFOUNDING OF CAMELIA. 

12mo, 309 pages, with colored frontispiece, $1.50. 
‘* Here is a delicate and subtle bit of feminine por- 
traiture, such as George Eliot need not have been 
ashamed to sign.” — Zhe Speaker, London. 


HOHENZOLLERN. 


A Story ¢, the riage Fs Frederick Barbarossa. 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, ——s by Will 
oontend, with decorations by Mills Thompson. 
12mo, 288 pages, $1.50. 
A romantic love story of a historical character of the 
12th century. The action is quick, sharp, and deci- 
sive, taking place in a night, with the scene laid in the 
Black Forest. 


NAUGHTY NAN. 
ws om ye henge author of *‘ Madame Butter- 
** and other stories. 12mo, 418 pages, With 
aered frontispiece, $1.50. 
A young man is given the task of making his cousin 
Nan remember her fiancé. He soon finds himself 
ready to usurp the throne he is to defend. The con- 
versation is brilliant, keen, and witty. 


MRS. WIGGS OF THE CAB- 
BAGE PATCH. 

By Allice Caldwell Hegan. 
This is a book that purchasers come back for two, 
three, and even a half dozen copies for their friends. 
One cannot help liking it and passing it along. It is 
bright, fresh, humorous, and costs $1.00. 
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Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of “’ Hugh 
Donne’ “etc. 12mo, 495 pages, $1.50. 
A story of Philadelphia society, with a bold, scheming, 
fearless adventuress playing the leading part. A deep 
understanding of human nature and the ways of the 
world is evidenced on the part of the author. 


POLICEMAN FLYNN. 
Elliott Flower. Illustrated by Frederic Dorr 
teele. I2mo, 249 pages, $1.50. 
A new humorous book — the story of a most delight- 
ful Irish-American character. ‘‘ He is no Dooley, and 
no reflection of Dooley, but a new and delightful fig- 
ure,” 


THE LITTLE BROTHER. 


A Story of Tramp Life. By Fosiah Flynt, author 

of ‘‘Tramping with Tramps,’ etc. 12mo, 275 pp.. 

with colored frontispiece by Rosenmeyer, $1.50. 
This is the first piece of fiction by Mr. Flynt, and wag 
written to let the world see where a number of stray 
boys land. A strong, careful study of contemporary 
conditions in the form of a realistic romance. 


WILD LIFE NEAR HOME. 
By Dallas Lore Sharp, With 100 accurate and ar- 
tistic pictures in black and tints Bruce Horsfail. 
8v0, 350 pages, $2.00 net ($2.18 by mail). 
Perfect insight and geniality, fancy, sympathy, and 
humor, coupled with scholarship and the gift of style, 
make this a book of special charm. 


THE SEA-BEACH AT EBB-TIDE. 


By Augusta Foote Arnold. 500 pages, richl of 
nepte illustrated With 600 pictures, $2. 
ma: 


Its special field is the sea-shore, for which it does what 
other authors have done for trees, ferns, and wild 
flowers. It is a guide for the amateur collector and 
student of shore life in all its forms. 


The Collected Poems of 
Robert Underwood Johnson. 
Cloth, l6mo, 270 pages, $1.20 net (postage, 7c.). 
Including all the verse in the two previously issued 
volumes by: Mr. Johnson, ‘‘ The Winter Hour, and 
Other Poems” and ‘‘Songs of Liberty, and Other . 
Poems,” with the ode-like ‘‘ Italian Rhapsody”’ from 
the March Atlantic Monthly, and a number of ballads 
and lyrics. 
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NOVELS WORTH READING 
DOROTHY SOUTH 


Now In rts 17TH Tnousanp. By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
Author of ‘‘A Carotina Cavauier.”. Six Illustrations by C. D. Witi1ams. Red cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


Baltimore Sun says: ‘In the novel before us we have a peculiarly interesting picture of the Virginian 
in the late fifties. We are shown the hearts of men and women. Characters are clearly drawn, and inci- 
dents are skillfully presented.” 


The GATE of THE KISS 


By JOHN W. HARDING. Four Illustrations by Gzorcz Varian. Dark green cloth, $1.50. 


This is a Biblical story dealing with one of the most eventful es in the history of Judah,—the 
war between Hezekiah, the King, and Sennacherib, the terrible ruler of bylon. It is a story of rich and 
glowing description, with false love and true love, and saturated with interest and charm of style. 


MARGARET BOWLBY 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT. Blue cloth, $1.50. 


This might well be named “The Politician.” Robert Kemp is a young mine superintendent employed 
at Bowlby’s mine. A woman's ambition and love shape his course. It is a love story of remarkable sweet- 
ness and a political story of great power, full of dramatic situations. 


MR. WHITMAN 


By ELISABETH PULLEN. Green cloth. Price $1.50. 


A bright, original, quaintly humorous, and charming piece of Stocktonian work. Mr. Jeremiah Whit- 
man, a practical American business man, must see Italy, where he is captured by brigands. The complica- 
tions are refreshing, the humor captivating, and the results delightful. 


CHANTICLEER 


By VIOLETTE HALL. [Illustrations in three colors by W. GRANVILLE SmirH. Green silk 
. cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

This is an idyll of modern life. Roger and Mary, happily mated, lose by fire their house with its 
belongings, and they determine to get away from their accustomed life, its exactions and its cares. They 


create a simple but adequate abode in the rural solitude. A love story of charming sweetness develops. 
The narrative is full of exquisite descriptions of nature. 


"TWEEN YOU AN’ I 


‘ 
By MAX O’RELL. Blue cloth, gilt top, $1.20 net, postpaid $1.35. 


_ _ This volume contains some of the choicest, wittiest, and most searching criticisms of life, both homely 
and of the gayer sort, by this celebrated French writer and lecturer. A choice companion for the idle hour, 
which cannot fail to be stimulating and satisfying. 


JUDITH’S GARDEN 


By MARY E. STONE BASSETT. With illustrations in four colors by Gzorcz Wricut. Text 
printed in two colors throughout, with special ornamentation. Green silk cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
An exquisite, delicious, charming book. It is the story of a garden, a woman, anda man. The woman 
is delicate and refined, witty and interesting. The man is Irish, funny, original, happy, a delicious and per- 


fect foil to the woman. It will catch the interest of every lover of flowers,—and their name is legion,—and 
will delight and comfort every reader. 









































A NEW PEPPER BOOK 


Five Little Peppers Abroad 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. [Illustrated by Fanny Cory. $1.10 net, postpaid $1.25. 
This very newest of the Pepper stories is just as charming as the other famous books that have precsded it. 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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SOME OF THE BEST SUMMER BOOKS 





Dolf Wyliarde’s Tropical Novel 


THE STORY OF EDEN 


Decorative cover. I2mo. $1.50 
The Brooklyn Eagle writes: 

“A brilliant, very entertaining novel, full of lively con- 
versation, and free from any sort of morbidness or dreary 
pretension—very frank and unaffected. For once in a way 
everything comes out all right: the dreaded witness was, in 
fact, auad: so Madge’s secret remains conveniently buried 
forever—and that is how it happens in real life more fre- 
quently than not.” 








Richard Bagot’s New Novel 
A ROMAN MYSTERY 


(By the Author of ‘‘ Casting of Nets,” etc.) 
I2mo. $1.50 
London Spectator : 

“A most interesting book; portraiture often excellent, 
and the author’s intimate knowledge of Italian society is 
manifested at every turn.” 

Commercial Advertiser : 
“* Likely to win many friends for its author.” 





The New York Sun: 


“* A book full of sunshine and sparkle.’’ 
“The wittiest and brightest k of 
- the season.” 


Henry Harland’s Great Veranda Novel: 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT 


50th Thousand just printed! 


The New York Tribune : 


‘* All extremely captivating.” 
“* We delight in him.” 
** A novel one cannot help enjoying.” 


I2mo. $1.50 


Fhe London Times: 


** A fantastic, delightful love-idyll.” 
“He is easily first in his own de- 
lightful line.”’ 


By the Author of ** The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box ” (85,000); ‘* Grey Roses,’’ ‘*‘ Comedies and Errors.’’ 





Another ‘‘Elizabeth’’ Book 


COMMENTS of a COUNTESS 


I2mo. $1.00 net 
The N. Y. Sun: 

“ Did n’t Elizabeth of the famous ‘ Visits’ marry an earl? 
To the best of our recollection she did. There is much of 
the same sort of cleverness in this book as in the other. 
Carlton, who is the author of the preface, says: ‘ I’ve read 
every word and I like it.” We agree with Carlton. This 
particular countess is all right.” 

The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser : 

“The ‘Comments’ are wonderfully bright and clever. 
The countess’s husband, Carlton, has written a preface. 
In this preface Carlton declares that the book is ‘all right.’ 


We rather think we agree with Carlton. 


Af New Omar Khayyam 
INDIA’S LOVE LYRICS 


Collected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 
Decorated cover, I2mo. $1.50 met 


The London Athenaeum : 

“*Mr. Hope has caught admirably the dominant notes of 
this Indian love poetry, its delirious absorption in the in- 
stant, its out-of-door air, its melancholy. Slender brown 
limbs stir silently in the garden where flying foxes cross the 
moon, And always there is the poignant sense of the fleet- 
ness of love—a moment’s salvage from the flux of time.”’ 








Some Volumes of ‘‘ Belles:Lettres’’ : 


With Napoleon at St. Helena 


From the Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. 

By Paut Frémeaux. Translated by Edith S. Stokoe. 

ith photogravure portrait, facsimiles of letters and 
documents, 12mo. Price $1.50 net. 


Terrors of the Law 


Being the Portraits of Three Lawyers: the Original Weir 
of Hermiston, “ Bloody Jeffreys,” and ‘‘ The Bluid 
Advocate Mackenzie.” By Francis Watt. Wit 
three photogravure portraits, Foolscap 8vo. Price $1.25 


met. 
Uniform with the author’s “THe Law’s Lumser 
oom.” 


Persian Children of the Royal Family 


Pin te narrative of an English Tutor at the Court of 

H. R. H. Zilliis Sult4n, G.C.S.1. By Witrrip Sparroy. 
With numerous illustrations reproduced from photo- 
graphs. 8vo. Gilttop. Price $3.50 met. 


° Dante and the Divine Comedy 


Studies and Notes. By W. J. Paytinc Wricut, B.A. 
Foolscap 8vo. Price dia net. 














Some New Garden Books: 


In a Tuscan Garden 


(Anonymous). With eight half-tone illustrations. 
1.50 wet. 

This work is explained by its title. It is adorned with 
illustrations worthy of such an attractive subject. The 
narrative of the experiences of an English lady-gardener in 
her Italian home will be found at once diverting and in- 
formative. She throws a strong light on the character of 
her native neighbors. 


12mo, 


In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere 


By Rev. Canon ELiacomag, the author of ‘* In a Glouces- 
tershire Garden,” etc. With photogravure portrait of 
the author as frontispiece. 12mo. Price $1.50 #et#. 

This serves as a social and chatty monthly ‘* Vade- 
mecum’”’ for garden-lovers, to tell them what to sow and 
when to sow it, and to give advice of every useful kind per- 
taining to the subject. 


Stray Leaves from a Border Garden 


2 Mary Pameta Mitng-Home. With eight illustrations 
y F. L. B. Griggs. ramo. Price $1.50 net. 

This is one of those attractive ** pot-pourri”’ volumes on 
out-door subjects—garden-lore, bird-iore, folk-lore—a diary 
of facts and theories that ‘‘ reads away’’ a pleasant hour or 
two with profit to the reader. 





John Lane 





*,* Complete catalogues of Fiction, Belles-Lettres, etc., sent, post free, on application to 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 
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NEw Books JUST PUBLISHED 





AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK 


By the author of “‘ Collections and Recollections ” 


The ‘‘Onlooker’s Note-Book” is written in the same happy vein of humor as the author’s 
first success, ‘‘ Collections and Recollections.” It is a volume of reminiscence, anecdote, and com- 
ment upon things and well-known people as they are. It is a perfect mine of original anecdote 
by one of England’s best known statesmen. $2.25 net (postage extra) 





THE MEDITATIONS OF AN AUTOCRAPH 
COLLECTOR 


By ADRIAN H. JOLINE 


The chief interest in this interesting volume, apart from the valuable collection of auto- 
graph letters, is the most varied fund of anecdotes about well-known people. They come from 
every corner of the world, and are remarkably well told, It isa book everybody will thoroughly 


enjoy. Half Leather Binding. Illustrated. $3.00 net (postage extra) 


' 





MARION MANNING 


By EDITH EUSTIS 


This is a story of Washington life by Mrs. Eustis, the daughter of the Hon. Levi P. 
Morton. The author has lived for many years in Washington, and has drawn admirably its 
political and social life. It is a novel of unusual interest and dramatic power. 

$1.50 








MARGARET VINCENT 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, author of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” etc. 


This is the story of the adventures and love affairs of a beautiful young English girl of 
noble family. It is a novel full of adventure and interest from cover to cover. 


$1.50 





HER SERENE HICHNESS 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’ 


A novel that ranks in original plot and brilliant dialogue with the best work of Anthony 
Hope. The hero is an art collector, and the story tells his experiences—incidentally his love 
affairs—while visiting a European duchy in search of an art treasure. 


$1.50 





HARDWICKE 
By HENRY EDWARD ROOD 


This is the story of the love of a young minister for a beautiful and attractive girl brought 
up under the most narrow religious influences. It is one of the most brilliant studies of the 
modern religious problem ever published. P 

1.50 





THE KING IN YELLOW 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of “Cardigan,” “ Lorraine,” etc. 


This is a new edition of the novel from which Mr. Chambers first gained popular recog- 
nition as a writer of fiction. It is a novel that has been widely called for ever since publication, 
This new edition has been found necessary to supply the increasing demand. 


$1.50 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Important New Books 








WORKS AND DAYS 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


Short chapters dealing directly and simply 
with those aspects of life which have to do 
with growth, work, freedom, joy, and the high- 
est kind of success; informal, familiar talks 
about the qualities, methods, and attitude which 
enable a man to make the most out of himself 
and to put the most into his life. 


$1.00 net 





FASHIONS IN 
LITERATURE 


By Charles Dudley Warner 


Some of the most interesting of Mr. Warner’s 
literary and social essays, together with a number 
of addresses, that are as fresh and delightful as 
if written yesterday. 


$1.20 net 





NONE BUT THE 
BRAVE— 
By Hamblen Sears 


A well-written story of love 
and adventure located in the 
neighborhood of New York 
City at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. General Washington and 
other important men figure 
prominently in the story, one 
of the principal scenes of which 
is an attempt to trap Benedict 
Arnold and deliver him to 


Washington after his disgrace- 


ful flight from West Point to 
New York. 


Illustrated, $1.50 





LorRD ALINGHAM, 
BANKRUPT 


By Marie Manning 


A delightful story of social 
life in England and on a West- 
ern ranch, fresh in epigram and 
incident and effectively enter- 
taining. The author writes 
with an unusually clever pen, 
and the conversations of her 
characters and her descriptions 
of people and places show an 
intimate acquaintance with hu- 
man nature and with the world 
in general, 


$1.50 





SPINDLE AND 
PLOUGH 


By Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


An uncommon stury, uncom- 
monly well told, exhibiting in 
a most effective manner the 
sombre strength so characteris- 
tic of Mrs. Dudeney’s work, 
and fully maintaining the high 
standard of excellence set by . 
her earlier books. Mrs. Dude- 
ney has been likened by some 
to Thomas Hardy and this book 
will go far towards strengthen- 
ing that belief. 


$1.50 








THE BURIED TEFIPLE 
By Maurice Maeterlinck 


A new volume of essays in which Mr. Maeter- 
linck manifests that rare and beautiful philosophy 
of life, that sensitive perception and remarkable 
insight,.so characteristic of his work. 


$1.40 net 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR WALTER BESANT 


Sir Walter Besant led such a varied and useful 
existence that this story of his life, told in his 
genial, cheery way, must inevitably appeal to a 
very large class of readers. 


$2.40 net 





DODD, MEAD & COFPIPANY 


Publishers 


372 Fifth, Avenue 


New York 
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Barnes’ New PusL.icaTIons 





The success of “ Home THouGnts,”— 
of which Hamilton W. Mabie says: “No 
wiser book, nor one more sorely needed, 
has appeared for a long time,”—has led 
tothe publication of a “ SECOND SERIEs.” 
Life’s most strenuous activity and the 
eternal vigilance with which men and 
women strive to build their homes, are 
among the suggestive ‘‘ thoughts” in the 
new volume. 

“Home Thoughts, First Series,” is 
now in its gth thousand ; price $t.20 met 
(postage 10 cents). 


Home Thoughts 


Second Series 


By 6é Cc 9 
(Mrs. James Farley Cox) 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.20 net 
(postage 10 cents) 





“All the world loves a lover.” A 
most charming story of love and nature. 
The author, a Kentuckian, has caught 
the true spirit of nature, and weaves into 
his beautiful descriptions a love story 
so pure, so beautiful, so intense, that 
one instinctively says: “This is a man’s 
life story.” The scene is laid in the 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky. The 
volume is the perfection of the printer’s 
art. 


The Love Story 


Abner Stone 
By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


12mo, gilt top, $1.20 met 
(postage 8 cents) 





Describes in vivid language that most 
béautiful of the Italian lakes, Lake Co- 
mo, its surroundings, its former great- 
ness, and the immortals whose names 
are linked with its history. The volume 
is beautifully illustrated. 


A World’s Shrine 


By Virginia W. Johnson 


Author of ‘‘ The Lily of the Arno’’ 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.20 met 
(postage 12 cents) 





Aaron Burr is to-day by far the most 
mysterious, interesting, and attractive 
character in American history. Mr. 
Todd’s little book presents in terse, 
vigorous Anglo-Saxon a better picture 
of the real man than has been given 
in volumes of labored biography, 





The True Aaron Burr 


By Chas. Burr Todd - 


12mo, cloth, portraits, 50 cents met 
(postage 4 cents) 








Our catalogue free to any address 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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New Books for Summer Reading 








Ready in June 


THE QUEEN 
of 
QUELPARTE 


by 
ARCHER B. HULBERT > 


The motive of this thrilling story is a Russian intrigue 
to throw Quelparte, an island province of Korea, into the 
hands of Japan as a sop for the possession of Port Arthur, 
and the efforts of the Chinese, directed by Prince Tuen, 
A stirring romance founded on fact. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


to prevent it. 





Ready in June 


LAFITTE 
of 
LOUISIANA 


by 
MARY DEVEREUX 


’ 


The author of “* From Kiegin to Colony,” and ‘Up | 


and Down the Sands of Gol 
torical romance of the career of a remarkable man, Jean 
Lafitte, commencing with his first meeting with Napoleon 
in Paris and ending with the battle of New Orleans. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


| 


,»” has written a strong his- | 





IN THE COUNTRY 
GOD FORGOT 


By FRANCES CHARLES — 


12amo, $1.50 





Discloses a new writer of uncommon 
peer. _It is an epitome of southwestern 
ife. With strong repression of style and 
keen dissection of character, the author 
discovers nature’s transformation of hu- 
man nature,’’—Boston Advertiser. 














| 
| 
| 
| 


By SHEPPARD STEVENS 





IN THE EAGLE’S 
TALON _ 


Third Edition 


THE GOD OF 
THINGS 





of theL 
Purchase 


AR 





Author of 
“The Sword of Justice,” etc. 


Illustrated by A. Russell 
$1.50 








A GIRL OF 
VIRGINIA 


A Love Story of the University 
By LUCY M. THRUSTON 
Author of ** Mistress Brent” 
Illustrated. $1.50 


CuILLerierR: and ) 
during the eventfu 


Indians, 


Illustrated. $t.50. 





THE HEROINE 
of the STRAIT 
MARY CATHERINE 
CROWLEY 
Author of “A Daughter of 


New France 
Read the Romance of ANGELIQUE 


render of Detroit to the British, the 
Conspiracy of the Ottawa Chief Pon- 
tiac, and the Siege of Detrcit by the 


A Novel of Modern Egypt 
By FLORENCE BROOKS 
WHITEHOUSE 


Illustrated by the author 
$1.50 





A MAID OF 
BAR HARBOR 
A Story of Mt. Desert 
By HENRIETTA G. ROWE 
Illustrated. $1.50 


AMES STERLING 
days of the Sur- 











THE PHARAOH 
and THE PRIEST 


An Historical Novel of Ancient Egypt. From the 
original Polish of Alexander Glovatski. 


By JEREMIAH CURTIN 
Translator of ‘*Quo Vadis,’’ etc. 
Tilustrated, $t.50 





WHARF AND FLEET 


Ballads of the Fishermen of Gloucester 


By CLARENCE M. FALT 


With illustrations from life. 





Crown 8v0. Decorated cloth, $1.50 net 


MOTOR CARS 
By ALFRED HARMSWORTH, Sir 
HENRY THOMPSON, and other writers 
(Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes) 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.50; half 
Roxburghe, $5.00 





At all Booksellers, or of 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 
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EZICBEIOREIO® SCHOOLS ELODELODEIOD 


MASSACHUSETTS. NEW YORK CITY. 
Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’s The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
SCHO OL FOR GIRLS Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Successors to Miss Heloise E. Herse - 
An institution of the highest scholarship | | NEW JERSEY. 


Offering exceptional sur di and relati t 


g' ps to 
those who value them at an increased cost. er thirty \ 
pupils with eleven teachers secures the most careful per- H T, a 0 
sonal supervision. No pupil received without a personal 5 Z. SJ jnactoeatalbcds. 
pF eee “i 


interview. Terms, $1,250 a year. 
25 and 46 Chestnut Street, Boston 


DIVINITY SCHOOL / FOR GIRLS. 


Charmingly situated near the crest of the Pal- 
oe isades, in a cultivated and refined neighborhood, 


4 A RVA FR D U N IV E ie S ITY Dwight School offers exceptional advantages for 


\ an education of both mind and morals, attain- 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. able onlv where the true atmosphere of home is 


found. The standard of instruction is indicated b: 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL ‘ the admittance of its graduates, without wren 
OF THEOLOGY ation, to leading colleges. ae eee 
for general and primary courses, with opportuni- 
Announcement for 1902-03, Now Ready. dacher sdtateed Sedelt th Uematiene, taaie aed art, 


























LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Massachusetts. MISS E. 8, CREIGHTON, MISS E. W. FARRAR, 
‘Endowed limited school for boys from ten years upward. Prinei; 


Founded 1793. Fits for all colleges and technical schools. \ : 
No extras. For year book sddreen, H, H. C. Bincuam, Biz: ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 





RocK * Sorgo' Boys 


OR 


at Wellesley Hills, 
RIDGE Massachusetts 


ward Seminary 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Atel Oourece, Eficiont corpe of teachers iad 
cial Courses. cient cor of teachers. by jon, hill coun’ of unsurpassed beauty and 
Development of the ‘indi vidual pupil healthfulness, 22 pons Maal New York. 8 mapuchette 
is p ted by h 1 tmosp of gt careand the comfort of home. Thorough teaching, 
the school life. Large endowments 4 routine, training, good companionship and varied in- 
make low terms possible: $350 to $400. terests of school. New buildings with every improve- 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal, i ment and facility. Circulating library, military drill, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. gymnastics. Foot ball ground, base ball diamond, 
golf, archery, basket ball, All sports, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Summer Session June to September. 


New Hampsuire, Plymouth. i J. R. CAMPBELL, A. M., Headmaster, 


Holderness School PrsPares, boys for colleges and | 4 Essex Fells, Caldwell, N. J. 


and healthful location. Individual attention. Gymnasium 

and,new Athletic Field and Running Track. Moderate terms, 
Catalogue. Rev. Lorin Wesster, M.A., Rector. 

RHODE ISLAND. LOVERSIDE. The success of a school in matters of health 

e R i and scholarship can be learned from record. But the other 

tae E N DS sc H 00 L side of school life —its atmosphere, its influence on the 

Providence, R.I. Founded by Friends overacentu pupil’s general character—can be best ascertained through 


ago; but open to all denominations. Endowed. 280 pupils personal vi i 
enrolled, boys snd girls. Ideal combination of echeet ad . ee ee ee 


home life. $350a year. Send for catalogue. 
Augustine Jones, LL.B., Principat New Jersey, Summit. Near New York. 


CONNECTICUT. Kent Place School for Girls. Shicge preparation. 


: Certificate admits to coll Large ds, with archery, 
WwW Conn ECTICUT, Simsbury. ket ball, tennis, and golf. Year Book and Views sent on ap- 
oodside. Suburban School for Girls. | plication. Mrs. Sarah WoopmaN Paut, Principal. Presi- 


Is removed from Hartford to the beautiful village dent of Board of Directors, Hamilton W. Mabie, L.D. 
of Simsbury, half-hour by railroad from the city. . 
Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLorence Batpwin, Principal. Within 1: years 
more than 145 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr —— from 
this school. Diploma given in both General and College- 
Preparatory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone building. 25 acres 
of beautiful grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 















































PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


Se, Sarryiows-on-Hpieon, N. Y. THE OVERBROOK SCHOOL 

al school... Advantages of New York City. All irls’ i ¢ i i Phila- 

departments. Special courses in Art, Music, Literature, deka, Eni a Fh Pree Deiiding College moe 
wages, etc. For illustrated circular U, add meral course. usical department. Basket ball. 


. tory, 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M..§ | Hone fife. Miss S. J. SAY warp, Principal. 
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L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


Announce for Immediate Publication 





The Kindred of the Wild 


A Book of Animal Life 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of “The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” “A Sister to Evangeline,” etc. 


Illustrated with 51 full-page plates and 
many decorations trom drawings by 


CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


Cloth, large 12mo, . : . $2.00 


Mr. Roberts's latest work of fiction makes a most interesting addition 
to the slender stock of nature classics. He has studied with close and 
unwearied interest the lives of the great eagle, lord of the air, the panther 
that rules on the Upsalquitch, the lucifee, haunter of the pine gloom, 
Kehonka the wild goose, and all the furred and feathered creatures of the 
wilderness and the hunted trails. In view of the great and growing interest 
in the study of nature, seen through the eyes of close observers and trained 
recorders like Mr. Roberts, and reported under the guise Of, fictign, ‘this 
will be a book of great popular interest. The same unwonted note that he 
struck in ‘‘ The Heart of the Ancient Wood ” is here, but in deeper cadence. 





THEY ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO 





The Heart of the Ancient Wood 


This book strikes a new note in literature. It is a realistic romance of. 
the folk of the forest,—a romance of the alliance of peace between a pio- 
neer’s daughter in the depths of the ancient wood and the wild beasts who 
felt her spell and became her friends. It is not fanciful, with talking beasts; 
nor is it merely an exquisite idyl of the beasts themselves. It is an actual 
romance, in which the animal characters play their parts as naturally as do 
the human. The atmosphere of the book is enchanting. The reader feels 
the undulating, whispering music of the forest, the power of the shad 
silences, the diginity of the beasts who live closest to the heart of the wood. 

Library 12mo, gilt top, decorative cover, illustrated, ‘ $1.50 


“*It is unlike Kipling, it is unlike Seton-Thompson ; it is better than either in some respects." —Brooklyn Eagle. 
‘A classic twentieth century romance.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 
** One of the most fascinating novels of recent days.’’— Boston Herald. 





For sale by all booksellers or sent prepaid on receipt of the price by the publishers ; 


LC. PAGE & COMPANY, Boston. 
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CLASSICAL AND CONTEMPORARY 


Each volume 4to, vellum back, paper sides, 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.60. 


I. ALBRECHT ALTDORFER. A Book of 
71 Woodcuts Photographically Reproduced 
in Facsimile. With an Introduction by T. 
Sturce Moore. 

Ii. WILLIAM BLAKE. Being all his 
Woodcuts Photographically Reproduced in 
Facsimile. With an Introduction by Lav- 
RENCE BInyon. 


*,* Other Volumes Preparing. 


THE FULHAM CONFERENCE, 


Confession and Absolution 


Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace 
on December 30 and 31, 1901, and January 
1, 1902. Edited by Henry Wace, D.D., 
Chairman of the Conference. 8vo, $1.00 
net, By mail, $1.10. 





Industrial Democracy 


By Smney and Beatrice Wess. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Two volumes in one, with 
Introduction. (86 pp.) to the New Edition, 
dealing with Recent Developments. 8vo, 
pp. xi.-929, $4.00 net. By mail, $4.25. 
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The Pianola is an Absolute Necessity to 
‘the Proper Equipment of the Summer Home 
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PLAYING THE PIANO WITH THE AID OF THE PIANOLA 


ARKNESS AND rain, though they may interrupt 
outdoor sport, lose their power to curtail enjoyment 
where the Pianola is available. For golf or driving 

ener ee one is replaced by dancing or song or brilliantly played 

‘mer residences . opera, and the hours move as swiftly as when the sun is shining. 








Paderewski has a 
Pianola in both his 





Mechanical only to the point of correctly playing the 
notes (thus making musical training 2 the Pianola yet allows, through its 
three sensitive expression-controlling levers, full freedom to each individual player 
for the expression of his own musical ideas and emotions. 

And it is this quality in the Pianola that has commended it to such musicians as 
Paderewski, Rosenthal, Moszkowski, and caused them to endorse it and use it in 
their own homes. 

Thousands of Pianolas are already in use in every corner of the fashionable 
summer world, and this season the interest in this resourceful entertainer is even 
greater than at any time in its history. 

You should surely investigate the merits of an instrument so universally popular. 


Visitors welcome. 
Send for handsome brochure “ R,"* showing half-tones of royal palaces and executive mansions throughout the world in 
which there are Pianolas and Acolians. 
The ape of the Pianola is $250. 
h A 
r 








May by moderate monthly payments if desired. 
gy H E A E O L I A N C O "18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
¢ 124 EAST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 
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“Our European Neighbours”. Series 


Each 12°. Illustrated. Vet,,$1.20. (By mail, $1.30.) 


It would be difficult to exagg the charm and value of these intimate pictures of life as it really is in foreign lands, 
To travellers and to stay-at-homes they are invariably delightful. Their contents are just what one wishes to know, and, 
what is equally pleasing, are presented in excellent literary style. 





TiTLes: French Life in Town and Country, by HANNAH LyNncH ; German Life in Town and 
Country, by W. H. Dawson; Russian Life in Town and Country, by F. H. E. PALMER; 
Dutch Life, etc., by P. M. Houcu; Swiss Life, etc., by ALFRED T. Story; Spanish Life, 
etc., by L. HiGcIn. 


Memoirs of Chateaubriand 


Mémoirs of Francois René, Vicomte de Chateaubriand, sometime Ambassador to England. A Trans- 
lation by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA. DE MATTOS, of the ‘‘ Mémoirs d’Outre-Tombe.”’ Illustrations 
from contemporary sources. To be in six volumes. Vols. I., II;, III.,,and IV. now ready. ’ Each, 
net, $3.75. (Orders taken for sets only.) 4 c 





This is one of the most thy of the year—the first English translation of Chateaubriand’s great 
work—by many esteemed the noblest autobiographical work extant. 


‘* This is the first complete edition in English, and so well has the translator acquitted hiimself of his task that there is 
no reason why it should ever have a rival.”—V. Y. Tribune. 


The Banquet Book 


By CuyLer REYNOLDS... -16°. 475 pages. Vet, $1.75. (By mail, $1.90.) Second edition. 


Invaluable to those who must give dinners, prepare toast lists, respond to toasts, attend to any of the knotty questions 
of. banquet giving. It contains, besides, the largest collection of classified quotations ever printed in a single volume. 


Lenox and the Berk-.| Labor and Capital 
: shire Highlands A Discussion of the Relations of Employer and 


Employed. 45 papers by eminent authorities. 
By R. DEWirT MALLaRyY. 8°, Edited by JoHN P, Peters, D.D. $1.50. 


A descriptive and historical account of this famous 


territory, beautifully illustrated, The Art of Life 
. E f ** Th 
Life at West Point |” s2.sursccememet sm 
lated by G. H. Ery. 8°. . Met, $1.75. (By 


The Making of an American Officer: His studies, ; 
mail, $1.90.) 


discipline, and amusement. By H. IRvING : ae : 
HaNcock. With an introduction byCol. A.L. | , ™M: de Maulde is scholar, artist, wit, and his observa- 

rH tions on the state of woman in past and modern times are 
MILLs, Supt. of the U. S. Military Academy. always valuable for their wisdom, as well as entertaining 
12°. Fully illustrated. Met, $1.40. for their keenness. 
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A famous resort in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania; reached in 2% hours from New York by fast 
express trains over the Lackawanna Railroad. Surrounded 
by delightful summer hotels at Stroudsburg, Forest Park, 
Spragueville, Bushkill, Dingman’s, Delaware and Portland. — 

“Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a beautifully illustrated book, 
will give complete information about them. The book also contains 
a series of amusing vacation stories, entitled the ‘“‘ Experiences of 
Pa.” Send 5 cents in postage stamps to T. W. Lee, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, and a 
copy will be mailed to you. 
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THE BEST OF BIRD BOOKS 








A New Method of Study and 
Photography of Birds 


The Home Life of 
Wild Birds 


By FRANCIS H. HERRICK 


Of the DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 
Adelbert College 














Quarto. 141 Original Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 
from Nature. Vet, $2.50. (By mail, $2.75.) 


Wild-bird life studied at a range of two feet — such is the remarkable 
accomplishment of Mr. Herrick, and no bird-student should dream of fail- 
ing to study this volume. 


‘* Never before have we had placed before us in a series of illustrations 
from life such a revelation of the intimate daily life of birds in the nesting 
season as is here presented.”—V. ¥. Evening Post. 


‘* His account furnishes a greater body of fresh and trustworthy facts 
regarding the behavior of birds than has been offered for a considerable 
time.” — Zhe Dial. 

; ** Nothing written has ever contained quite so much ornithological mat- 
ter of this sort, and the book, typographically beautiful, is one to be treas- 
ured.” — Chicago Interior. 











New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons London 
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The Best of all Botanical Books ts 


Mr. F. SCHUYLER MATHEWs’S 


Field Book of 
American Wild Flowers 





Half-tone Reproduction of Colored 
Plate, 3 x 6. 


Being a Short Description of their Character 
and Habits, a Concise Definition of their Colors, 
and incidental references to the Insects which 
assist in their Fertilization. 


By F. Schuyler Mathews 


Author of ‘‘ Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden,’’ etc. 


4} in. x 7} in., 525 pp., with 350 Illustrations, 
including 24 Colored Page Plates; 850 plants 
described. Vet, $1.75. Full leather, net, $2.25. 
(Postage, roc.) 


Here is the long-sought pocket-botany — light, 
compact, complete—prepared by an eminent au- 
thority, and furnished with illustrations which 
are probably the best of their kind ever printed 
in a book. An ideal companion for country 
rambles. 


‘** A triumph in presenting scientific facts in the most agreeable 


manner, 


The illustrations are admirable ; they are spirited 


and accurate to a high degree. The size and shape of the book are 
perfect for its purpose. . . . Promises to be the indispensable 
companion of all flower-lovers.”"— The Tribune (N. Y.) 








Send for free illustrated circular of our Field Books 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New Yorx« 
ol 
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) ‘Life at West Point. The Making of the American Army,Officer; His Studies, 
Discipline, and Amusements. By H. Irving Hancock. 
With an Introduction by ALBERT L. Mitts, Colonel U. S. A., Superintendent of 


) the U. S. Military Academy. 12°. With 25 full-page illustrations, gilt top. 
Y $1.40 net. 

This book has at least the merit of being timely, as it is issued in time for the 
Centennial celebration at West Point in June. 

In theory, though not in fact, the United States Military Academy is exactly 
as old as the country itself. In 1776, Congress directed the Board of War, which 
was charged with the conduct of the military operations against England, to estab- 
lish a military school; then, having given the order, Congress apparently-straight- 
way forgot.the subject. As far as results went, the Board of War also forgot, and 
it was not until 1812 that the U.S. Military Academy, planned and advocated by 
Washington, seconded by Adams, actually founded by Jefferson, became, during 
the administration of Madison, a firmly established institution. 

Since that time, the public services of the graduates of the Academy have 
fully justified the expenditure of public money, as it has enabled a peace-loving 
nation to dispense with a large army in times of peace, and yet to be fully pre- 
pared for any of the exactions of war. 

Undertaken as a labor of love, the author has spared no pains to make this 
book a spirited picture of life at the Academy, seen from every point of view. 
The boy seeking an appointment may learn of the studies that will confront him; 
those meditating a visit may learn of its social charms and limitations; the Con- 
gressman may get a clearer, more unbiassed account of the conduct of this.Gov- 
ernment school than probably he has received before. The scholastic and social 
life at West Point is depicted with accuracy and clearness, and in a manner that 
will enhance the interest and pride of the American public in this, the finest mili- 
tary school in the world. 


The God Seeker. A Tale of Old Styria. By Peter Roseccer, Author of 
‘*The Forest Schoolmaster,’’ etc. Authorized transla- 
tion by Frances E. Skinner. 12°. $1.50. 

The God Seeker is founded upon the following historical fact: ‘‘In the year 
1493, in a remote part of the Styrian Alps, the little village of Trogas was excom- 
municated from the Church and outlawed for a crime committed by one member 
of the parish.’’ In Herr Rosegger’s story the people of Trawies suffer a similar 
fate because one of the number slays an obnoxious priest. 

‘**Annulled shall be your rights to the Cross of our Redeemer,’ and breaking 
the Cross in twain he hurled the pieces into the river. Then with a firm grasp, he 
seized one of the torches; ‘Annulled shall be your rights to the protection of 
God the Father!’ and he flung the flickering taper into the water. ‘Annulled 
shall be your rights to the love of the Son of God!’ and he threw the second torch 
from him. At last, seizing the third torch, he shrieked: ‘Annulled shall be your 
rights to the grace of God and to the Holy Ghost!’ and he cast the burning taper 
into the abyss, where all three were extinguished with a hissing sound.”’ 

The social and moral blight which followed this terrible scene is dramatically 
pictured by the author. Believing themselves already damned, they gave them- 
selves up in their despair to debauchery. But the man who was forced to murder 
the priest devotes his life to a search after the God whom they had lost, and be- 
lieves that he finds God for himself and for his people in the last Festival of Fire 
of a midsummer day, when by consuming their sinful flesh by fire they are set free 
to find God. 

Aside from the classical beauty of the style, the story has an unusual moral 

ficance. 
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It is the most perfect Typewriter sold, and | For a gory of Four Track Series No. 3, 
particularly recommended to busy offices “* America’s Summer Resorts,” send a_2-cent 
where quantity and quality of work counts | stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 





THE 


j ger Agent, —— Central r nyc, vy York ; 

| or sen cents for a sample copy of the Four 
WAGNER TYPEWRITER CO. | Track News, a beautifully illustrated monthly 
220 Broadway New York magazine of travel and education. 
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SELECT A PEN 


handwriting from a sample card of 12 leading num- 
pondence, sent postpaid on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. _=Seeonm 


349 Broadway, New York. 


McBride’s TOLSTOY | 


‘ PROFESSOR Kepin’s latest portrait (see April 
‘THE WALL ST. BOOK SHOP” ‘* Critic”), a large hand-finished, superb photo- 


gravure, printed on. hand-made Japan paper, 

s ° signed by the artist, limited to 100 copies, of 
Take especial pains which only 25 have been apportioned to the 
to fill orders by mail. American market, published exclusively by 


Write for prices on Berlin Photographic Co. 
Fine Art Publishers 

books wanted. Madison Square South NEW YORK 

where particulars will be furnished on application. 


71 BROADWAY. Tel. 1690 Cort. BERLIN LONDON PARIS 


























Send for BRENT ANO’S 
Catalog of Paper Fiction 


New List revised to date sent Free 
on request 


' E maintain continually the largest and 
most carefully selected stock of paper- 
bound novels. 


Safe Delivery of Books by Mail Guaranteed 
throughout the World E 
- : and 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS and 
Brentano S$, Union Sq., New York THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA 
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‘ % :° '. roadway, near Cortlandt Street; an: 7 an 
i AURICE O. Loxpon-Established 1848 Tpifth Avenue, Windsor Arcade, 
Ancient and Modern Booksellers. Monthly Catalogues NEW YORK 
of Rare and Standard Books post free on application. 
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ou Revision, criticism, and sale Theonn hidet in fery malesty, 
= of MSS. Bold Smith beheld the brook all crags and rocks 
Write ? Send for circular (C). ‘io yee the stream recoiled in vain attempt 
EDITORIAL BUREAU, o ruin atures masonry. 


- Price, 75 cents, in one volume. 
26 West 33d St. (Opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. Y. C. F. SIMON, Publisher, 473 State St., New Haven, Ct. 


MORMONISM—ANTI-MORMONISM 


We carry the largest stock in the world of books on 
Mormonism, Anti-Mormonism, and the West. Also curi- 
ous, rare, and old books on every subject. Book-buyers 
Use any pen and your own stationery. If your stationer sending list of wants will be promptly furnished with 
does not keep it, write for free specimen of work. quotations. Will furnish any book ever published. 


Beware of infringements. Address Department (O, SHEPARD BOOK COMPANY, 
sae Bn dd Salt Lake City, Utah, U. S. A. 


BOOK ayes > Mirna tg RE BOOKS.—AIl Out-of-print Books supplied, 


no matter on what subject. Write me. I can get you any book ever 
J. HARDIE BROWN published. The most expert bookfinder extant. lease state wants, 


Second-Hand Bookseller and Printselier and when in England Ne and inspect my 50,000 rare books. 
12 South College St., Edinburgh, Scotland. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 
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Mon iyieur 
Martin 


QED : 
i=” ~=—s A romance of the great Swedish war, when 
Charles XII. was filling Europe with turmoil. It 
is a novel of energy, of rapid and fierce action, of 
remarkable character-drawing. 
‘*Tt possesses,” says the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘ those qualities which give worth 
to romance. # 
** Nothing could be better than the stirring pictures of the gay,. dissolute, 


reckless and intriguing life at Dresden, The story hums and sparkles with real 
life,” —Chicago Post. 

‘* A story with a lofty ideal, and will hold the reader from | cover to covef.” 
—ZInter-Ocean, 


By WYMOND CAREY. Net $1.20. (By mail $1.35.) 











A REALISTIC PORTRAYAL OF MODERN 
AMERICAN LIFE, AND PARTICULARLY OF 
THE RELATIONS OF POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


MORCHESTER 


THE BOOK IS NOTEWORTHY FOR PLOT- 
INTEREST, FOR PIQUANT PERSONAL- 
ITIES, FOR KEENNESS OF ANALYSIS. 
BY CHARLES DATCHET. PRICE, $1.20 NET 




















A story that cannot be forgotten. 

So true and so vivid are both plot and characters that one seems not to 
read but to live the exciting pages of the tale. 

The author, JosepH Conrapb, famed for stories of sea-life, a! outdone 
himself in this. Price 90 cents net. (/n press.) 
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How to Set [ij 


a lable 


te 
fectively, you must have pretty 


silver. To keep the table beautiful year after year 
with thesame silver, you must have good silver. In 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


Spoons. Forks, Knives, etc., are combined the 
finestexamples of design, with a degree ofquality 
attained in none ofthe manyimitations. To get 
the genuine, “Silver Plate that Wears,” remem- 
ber the number—‘1847”—as well as the name 
—‘Rogers Bros.” 
Sold by leading;dealers, Send for Booklet No, 61 B 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co,. Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


























J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


Drexel & Co. 
Cor. of 5th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Morgan, Harjes & Co. 
3t Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC and FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on Deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers, . Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world, 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S: MORGAN & co. 
No. 22 Old Broad St., London 








Spring & Summer 
24 Years the 


Standard of Excellence 


oor L 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


: 16 West 234 Street 
NEW YORK: 135-157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN : 604 Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO; 82 State Strect 


Agents In all Principal Olties. 
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